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CONTENTMENT. 
Tue virtue of contentment is one which the rich are 
always very anxious to find in the poor. “ Noble con- 
duct!” says some affluent chief, as he pours out his 
yventh glass of claret, with reference to the tranquillity 
with which his cottagers submit to the privations 
and sufferings of a hard and employmentless winter. 
“Ah!” sighs the well-disposed lady, who has taken a 
morning walk to the bed-side of some poor anguished 
wretch who regales her with some common-place re- 
specting the duty of resignation, “ Ah that we could 
take a lesson from the placidity of the really miser- 
able! Well would it be for us to be placed in the 
same situation, if we could be as cheerful and submis- 
sive!” On the other hand, there is nothing which a 
rich man or woman looks upon with greater horror 
than the least trace of discontent amongst the poor. 
“It is sv ungrateful. Only see what is done for them, 
and yet they grumble.” And immediately after, the 
cmplainer may be heard expressing the greatest 
chagrin at not being invited to a certain neighbouring 
nobleman’s table, or that he cannot afford to have 
those charming ponies for the carriage. The rich 
man, indeed, is constantly acknowledging, as an ab- 
stract proposition, that the more that man has, the 
more he would have, and that the upper walks of life 
are full of ambition, rivalry, and dissatisfaction, But 
somehow this never appears to him as involving any 
charge against himself personally. He, as judge, 
seems to feet exempt from all judgment on this point. 
But when a discontented poor man is spoken of, the 
case is very different. He then feels as if he were 
accused or threatened, and bursts out with a great 
tirade about the beauty of humble, virtuous, contented 
poverty, and how rascally it is for a fellow with nine 
shillings a-week, and as many children, to feel in the 
least uneasy. 

When we shall see men resigning stations in which 
they believe there is no contentment, and settling into 
those humbler places where they profess to believe 
that it is or ought to be found, we shall admit that 
this is one of the virtues. In the mean time, it seems 
to us very much one of those absentee sentimentalities 
which have not been seen on earth since the conclusion 
of the Golden Age. If we examine those cases in 
which contentment appears to exist, we shall either 
find that we have been deceived, or that the feeling is 
one, which were better absent, Things will some- 
times occur to make a man say, “ Now, I am con- 
tented.” But this is a mere expression of the grati- 
fication he feels in consequence of some fulfilled wish, 
or of a benefit which he had not any reason to expect. 
The joyful impression soon passes from his mind. As 
soon as he has become familiar with the new blessing, 
helooks out beyond it for something else. Other men, 
and they are many in number, are in situations to a 
certain extent agreeable, but upon which they know 
that it is impossible for them, in existing circumstances, 
to make any improvement. They may be heard to 
describe themselves as contented, but it is not con- 
tentment which they feel; it is only the tranquillity 
of a mind to whose ordinary emotions strong bounds 
have been set : it is constraint, despair, torpidity, any 
thing but contentment proper. Then, again, there 
are individuals and whole nations who are, in ordi- 
hary language, content to live in a great measure in 
idleness, though exposed, in consequence, to a good 
deal of what other people call suffering. A very large 


Portion of the people of the earth exhibit this appear- 


ance of contentment. We see it in the Indians of 
South America, who laugh at all the courses of in- 
dustry as long as they can get fish in the rivers, or fruit 
in the forests. We see it in many of the peasantry 
of Ireland, who can dispense with even the cheap and 
salutary luxury of salt, and know not what either 
whole clothes or full meals are. But no one will say 
that the people who act and feel thus, display the virtue 
of contentment. 

The English are notoriously of all nations the most 
addicted to grumbling. No nation possesses such a 
generally diffused abundance of the good things of this 
life, or enjoys a higher station amongst its fellows, and 
yet John Bull is the most sulky and dissatisfied fellow 
alive. He constantly thinks himself on the brink of 
ruin ; he complains of his debt, his taxes, and his en- 
cumbrances; and while revelling over a board crowned 
with the most delicious luxuries, he talks sourly of the 
distress of the country. ‘ Beggars all, beggars all!” 
is his invariable cry. Is there not some utility in all 
this ? May not the very fears and discontents under 
which he labours, be the means of enriching his coffers, 
by prompting him to more than the usual exertions ? 
Unquestionably they are; and it would just be the 
most ominous thing for the fate of Britain, were the 
people to become all at once satisfied with the glories 
and the capital which they have already accumulated. 
The truth is, man requires some stimulus to keep him 
up in the career of industry : he must have difficulties 
to contend with, if any good is expected of him. A 
powerful illustration of this proposition is supplied in 
the generally acknowledged fact that farmers thrive 
best on high rents. Let us hear what the strong 
sense of M‘Culloch has brought to bear on this point. 
“ Though the disadvantages resulting from the over- 
renting of land be great and signal, the opposite prac- 
tice, or its under-renting, is by no means the best that 
may be devised. Supposing that a tenant has a lease of 
a farm, or that he is otherwise secured in its possession, 
it might be imagined that the circumstance of its being 
under-rented, would have no influence in diminishing 
his industry or activity, seeing that he would reap all 
the advantage of superior skill, enterprise, and eco- 
nomy : but experience shows that such is not by any 
means the case. To make farmers leave those routine 
practices to which they are strongly attached, and avail 
themselves of improved systems and modes of manage- 
ment, they must have not only the means of meliorat- 
ing their condition, but their rents must be such as to 
impress them with a conviction that if they do not 
exert themselves, their ruin will assuredly follow. 
Estates that are under-rented are, uniformly almost, 
farmed in a very inferior style to those that are let at 
their fair value; and the tenants are comparatively 
poor. An increase of rent, provided it be not pushed 
too far, is of all others the most efficient means of im- 
provement, ‘I have not,’ says Mr Young [the cele- 
brated Arthur Young], ‘seen an instance of rent being 
low, and husbandry at the same time being good. 
Innumerable are the instances of farmers living mi- 
serably, and even breaking, on farms at very low rents, 
being succeeded by others, on the same land, at very 
high rents, who make fortunes.’ A striking illustra- 
tion of the same principle is given by Davies, in the Sur- 
vey of South Wales, ‘A gentleman noted for his libe- 
rality to his tenants, during the last seventeen years 
of his life laid out upwards of L.20,000 in improving 
the farms of his tenants at will, without charging them 
a penny in advance of rent, He died; and his suc- 
cessor, of a different cast, leaving off improvements, 
tried what doubling of rents would do; and it is pain- 
ful to relate, for it borders on a libel on human na- 
ture, that this advance of rent, considered exceedingly 


grievous at the time it was imposed, had a greater 
effect in improving the agriculture of the estate, than 
all the benevolence and forbearance of his predecessor. 
The tenants were now compelled to do for them- 
selves what another did for them before.’”* Now, 
it does not matter much what may be the nature of 
the stimulus applied to men’s minds in order to induce 
them to exert themselves. The anxiety to attain a 
luxury, or any other kind of desirable thing, serves 
as well to prompt exertion, as the anxiety to overcome 
a difficulty. The only danger is in the want of some 
such prompting cause; in which case man sits down 
with his hands in his pockets, leaving every thing to 
chance, and perhaps solacing himself for some of the 
evils he consequently endures, by reflecting that he at 
least enjoys the blessing of contentment. 

If we take a liberal survey of human life, we shall 
see that the virtue of contentment is one only to be 
exercised in those cases where nature has assigned an 
insuperable and ascertained barrier to our wishes, or 
where we have been visited with evils absolutely irre- 
mediable. If, in these cases, we can soothe our minds 
down into patience, we do the very best thing that 
can be done in the circumstances, and deserve applause 
for it. But in our ordinary condition, a disposition 
to be contented with whatever is in our possession, or 
within our reach, would be equivalent to a call of 
“halt!” to the progress of the whole social world. 
Man is constituted as an active and progressive being; 
he has been entrusted to work out his own happiness 
in the sphere assigned to him; and the very means 
employed by Providence to make sure that he shall 
go on in the fulfilment of its designs, is that inability 
to content himself with what he possesses, or has done, 
which the poets declaim against as one of the worst 
features of his character. It is this which puts 
clothes upon him, gives him a house to live in, en- 
ables him to accumulate capital to bring about great 
social results, and makes him strain for both intellec- 
tual and moral improvement. Undoubtedly, it is a 
feeling which often manifests itself in excess, or in an 
unregulated state, so as to produce ambition, envy, 
or, worst of all, a fretfulness with every present bless- 
ing; but in this it only resembles every other good 
principle in our nature. It is the business of reason 
not to extinguish it, as the Grecian sages thought, 
but to guide it to legitimate objects, and impose upon 
it proper regulations. 

If we have succeeded in arranging this question, in 
setting due limits to the operation of the feeling of 
contentment, and displaying the utility of a regulated 
use of the opposite feeling, the rich man wil! not fail 
to see that he exercises but a poor craft in seeking to 
reconcile the poor to remediable evils. There is much 
of this, and a wretched grimace it is. The well-edu- 
cated and well-conditioned portion of the community 
would be doing a better turn to both themselves and 
the poor, if they would endeavour to awaken the 
minds of those individuals to a sense of the absurdity 
of that passiveness with which they are but too apt 
to meet the pains and privations of their situation. 
It is incalculable the degree of misery or poverty- 
struckness which is at present endured in many parts 
of the country, all through the effects of sheer con- 
tentment—an unwillingness to exertion. We hold 
that any gentleman who should prompt ten poor 
Highland or Irish families to remove to a scene of 


* Statistical Account of the British Empire, vol. i. p. k&Xk—Sir 
Walter Scott, in a letter to Southey, Nov. 1907, speaking of book- 
sellers, says, ‘* They are very like farmers, who thrive best at a 
high rent, and in general take most pains to sell a book that bas 
cost them money to purchase.” 
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Jabour where their misery would be exchanged for | ticular interest within the range of its subjects, and, | report upon, bring before the Association and ¢} 


comparative comfort, would be doing a thousand times | with the consent of the general committee, grants of 
more good than he who should induce a whole strath | money are frequently set apart, where necessary, for 
of the same people to sit still in patient and stolid en- | the conduct of these inquiries, which are commonly 
durance of what they at present suffer. entrusted to such members as have shown the greatest 
qualifications for the task. The results of these ~~ 
vestigations are, as might be expected, among 
Ts far-famed Association of Scientific Men is now | of each succeeding year. At the same time, voluntary 
in the seventh year of its existence. The idea of its | Communications form by far the greater part of the 
establishment was suggested, it is generally admitted, | ™atters introduced to the notice of the various de- 
by certain scientific associations of Germany and | partments of the Association. 
Switzerland, which were instituted for the purpose of | The best way, perhaps, of exhibiting the nature of 
promoting the personal intercourse of men of science the scientific inquiries set on foot by the British As- 
in these countries, and which first adopted the practice | sociation, and which constitute its claims to the cha- 
of shifting their place of annual meeting from one seat racter of a permanent society, will be to quote some 
of learning to another, This migratory character, | items from the list of grants agreed to at the Liver- 
however, is the only point in which the British Asso- | pool meeting :— 
ciation can be said to have imitated preceding institu- Grants.—Secrion A. MATHEMATICS AND Paysics. 


tions. The foreign societies alluded to were not| For observations onthe stars . . . 1.500 
t—they executed no functions but for the | For discussions of observations on tides at Bristol 75 

moments during which their members were once a-year | For hourly observations in meteorology . 50 

assembled—and they were in a great measure local in | For observations on waves 100 

their nature. The objects contemplated by the British B. 

Association were of a far more grand and comprehen- 

sive order, Nothing less than an annual assemblage, | For observing effects of particular temperatures 

in one spot in Britain, of the scientific men not only |  Psanic and inorganic bodies . . 10 

of the country, but of the Continent, America, and, Section C. GEo.ocy. 


in short, the whole civilised world, was in the view of | _ For aiding the publishing of Agassiz's Fossil Ich- 

the founders of the society. These yearly reunions thyology (an admirable French work) ‘os a 
themselves were also to be regarded as merely the | 
meetings of a anent society, which, during the 

of assemblies (whilst to the eye | _ For observing the growth of plants confined under 
of the world apparently torpid and inactive), should glass 

be giving an impulse to every part of the scientific Section E. Anatomy AND MEDICINE. 

system, maturing scientific enterprise, and directing For observations on the effect of poisons on the 


This vast scheme has now undergone, as has been Section F. Statistics. 

mentioned, a seven years’ trial. The first meeting of | For inquiries, purely statistical, into the state of = 

the Association was held at York, in 1831, where 350 education, especially in large towns ° ° 


men of science attended, and were enrolled as mem- For inquiries, purely statistical, into the condi- 
bers. At Oxford in 1832, and at Cambridge in 1833, 
the attendance became progressively more numerous, Sxction G. Mucnantcat ScrENcE. 
and, in 1834, when Edinburgh was the place of meet- | _ For determining the strength of cast iron, made 
ing, the list of attending members amounted to 2200, | PY the hot and cold blest, and extending the in- 
including a large number of distinguished foreigners wrought 
from all parts of the world. The meetings held at 
Dublin and Bristol in the two following years were | Such are a few of the grants acceded to during the 
distinguished by further accessions of scientific men ; | Sitting at Liverpool. The total amount of grants on 
and at the meeting at Liverpool in the present year, | this occasion was L.3057 sterling—a sum so large as 
the ber of bers present exceeded 3000—the | to give us a high idea of the society's prosperity as 
roll comprising almost every name of any scientific | Tegards funds, which are solely derived from the an- 
note in Britain, exclusive of many foreign visitors of | nual fees (20s.) of members, and from the payments of 
distinction. members for life. 
The mode in which the Association turns to ac- Besides the regular sectional sittings of the Asso- 
count this mass of scientific strength, is as follows :— | ciation at their meetings, there are, as might be an- 
A president, three vice-presidents, a general and seve- ticipated, various occasional sub-sections and lesser 
ral special secretaries, and two treasurers, with the | committees appointed for examination into any parti- 
assistance of a council, preside over and regulate the | cular subjects, which the larger divisions may think 
general business of the society; or rather it is their | worthy of it. There are also evening sittings of a 
duty to recommend such measures as may seem good | more mixed and irregular character than those which 
to them, for adoption by a general committee, which | take place through the day. Most frequently, these 
is designed to be the supreme governing body of the | evening assemblies are devoted either to the discussion 
institution, and is composed of all such members of | of questions before the whole Association, or to the 
the Association as have contributed papers to the Trans- | hearing of single lectures of an interesting order, and 
actions of some learned society. For greater facility | sometimes, also, to the exhibition of experiments. 
in hearing communications, and in directing the pur- | These evening meetings are generally attended by 
suit of scientific objects, seven divisions, or sections, as | great numbers of ladies. Fetes, dejeuners, and ban- 
they are termed, have been formed for the conduct of | quetings, fill up very agreeably the remaining leisure 
the scientific business of the Association; the first | time of the members and visitors, 
section, or section A, taking cognisance of Mathema- Perhaps the most truly beneficial of all the arrange- 
tical and Physical Science ; section B, Chemistry and | ments or proceedings of this great society, is one which 
Mineralogy ; section C, Geology and Geography ; | yet remains tobe noticed. The point to which we refer 
section D, Zoology and Botany ; section E, Anatomy | is the production of certain valuable reports on the 
and Medicine ; section F, Statistics ; and section G, | progress of science, which distinguished members of 
Mechanical Science. the Association have been induced to draw up an- 
Each of these sections, at the commencement of | nually, at the request of their colleagues, or of the 
the successive sittings of the Association (which last | secti ittees. For example, the following re- 
for a week each year), is placed under the presi- | ports were solicited by the committees of the sections 
dency of some individual distinguished in the par- | at the Liverpool sitting :—In section A, a Report on 
ticular walk of science giving name to the division, | Vision, by Professor Wheatstone; in section B, a 
and who is assisted by a sectional committee and se- | Report on Organic Chemistry and Analysis, by Pro- 
cretaries. During the meeting of the Association, | fessor Liebig, and Report on Inorganic Chemistry, by 
every section sits separately, listens to communications, | Professor Johnstone ; in section C, a Report on Fossil 
and discusses questions brought before it under the | Reptiles, by Professor Owen ; in section D, a Report 
direction of its committee, Subsequently, at a final | from Mr Hooke, on North American Zoology; from 


world the latest advances and discoveries in intere, 
ing branches of science. Besides thus appropriatiy 
subjects to individual members, the sections, at th. 
end of each annual meeting, issue general recom,—psces, W° 
mendations or instructions to the members at a 
to investigate certain points of interest during the jy 
tervals of meeting. Where it is seen, also, that thy 
establishment of certain scientific researches or ing[Efsw COU: 
tutions would be beneficial both to science and to thefmacasiona 
country, the section under whose department the rp, hav 
searches in question may chance to fall, recommendsimpetake tl 
the addressing of government on the point. Thus Mis the pr 
section A, at the Liverpool meeting, recommended Mjsvest, 
“that Professor Whewell, Mr Lubbock, and ); sever be 
Traill, should form a deputation to her majesty’s gy, producec 
vernment, to request that tidal observations might by jowever 
regularly kept and registered at Liverpool; that a : 
astronomical observatory should be established in @ ad 
near that port; and that measures should be take wwe 
to correct and extend the tables of the moon.” M bis larg* 
communications of a nature similar to this have passim *ai1 
on former occasions between the Association and thm propose 
government, to the great benefit of the practicalyfile char 
scientific institutions of the country, were Te: 
By far the most important point in the historydim 
the Association, as far as it has yet gone, is the shan pesing 
it had in bringing to light the strange discoveries (jm men 
Mr Cross, a private gentleman, who had long beam Aspe 
engaged in conducting electricalexperiments on a larg fill make a 
scale, at his country seat in Gloucestershire. TheylM: the 
experiments, our readers will recollect, were notice ow 
at considerable length, in the Journal, some tims? 
since. ment 0 
We have now presented, in detail, a view of thm atthe d 
character and mode of working of the British Associy. overplu 
tion, That the idea of its institution was a grand on, genero 
and worthy of the age and the country, there can le 
little doubt. Whether it will fulfil, however, all thf °° 
objects anticipated from it, remains yet, in a me parties 
to be proven. In a paper on this subject (professediy 
by a member) in the British and Foreign Review, it 
is said, “ The chief good which will immedi 
spring from this institution, is the diffusion of a tasty 


who, f 


for the knowledge of nature and her laws throughout —. 
all classes sufficiently elevated to possess a moderate with i 


extent of education. * * * Its immediate effect 
will be Dirrusion; it will show how pleasant a thing much 
it is TO KNow; above all, it will multitudes toMy Te 
feel the pure and unalloyed delight which springs arose | 
from the contemplation of general laws. By suchfM taking 
means it will call into existence a myriad of inquirers JM had ix 
who, without the suggestings and promptings of suc ties 0 
minds as lead the operations of this institution, would [jg when 
never have directed a thought to science.” notwi 
The British Association, we fear, never will effec jm routin 
what is here anticipated. Its originators seem to wim accom 
to have understood the matter more clearly, when they [i existi 
described it as being “ for the advancement of science,” fj With t 
It may advance science, but it is ill calculated to diffue qm have } 
it. Those classes of the community “ which posses fi the b 
(only) a moderate extent of education,” and thos MM placed 
persons “ who have never directed a thought »—™ t be 
science,” might sit, we venture to say, in the sections, J corres 
day after day, and year after year, and be not one whit Mm part ' 
the wiser for it. How could they? The technicd J and t 
language spoken there would be to them unintelligible jm drab 
Besides, can they even spare the ¢wenty shillings, should J tensic 
the Association come to their doors, not to speak of Mi tien 
their following it from place to place ? And, granting [i festiv 
that they have the money, and are willing to enter [iy ‘isco 
the body, where are they to find a proposer and «jm this 1 
conder among the members, according to the rule of , 
admittance ? amor 
No, no. The British Association, we humbly think, # sta 
is not calculated “for diffusing knowledge 

those classes who have never directed a thought to i Prov 
science ;” it is not for those who “ possess only a mo- m Were 
derate share of education,” and whose circumstances [ 
in life, it is fairly to be inferred, are of an equally %, 
moderate kind with their intellectual culture. The i Se 
British Association is for scientific men, and for thow 
among the rich who are pleased to affect a taste for 
science. The Association seems calculated, we at fj U 
happy to admit, to advance greatly the interests off | 
science by its operation on these classes, Under the Sto 
guidance of the general body, the powers of indivi- Mor 


duals will be turned into proper channels; a vast ec 
number of small accessions to the sum of observed Wer 
phenomena will follow from the multiplied and 


directed eyes which will be bent upon the processes of 
nature; and the solitary and isolated toils of the jj ™" 
laboratory, the closet, or the observatory, will never Mj Peo} 
be thrown away, but will, on the contrary, be amal- doa 
gamated into one mass, forming, if not some great™m J¥s 
truth, at least a solid additional step towards the di | 
covery of that truth by future inquirers, The chief 1 
good, in short, of the Association, will be the com-—§ ™} 
bined movements which it will produce among men of 
science. On this rests the institution’s great claim to ™* 
approval, and its prospect of utility. a 

The prevailing defect in the management of “learned § "' 


general meeting, the various sectional presidents re- | Sir William Jardine, on the Salmonide ; and from | bodies” in this country has been the almost indiscri- ba 


port and comment upon all that has been done in the | Mr Hope, on Fossil Insects. 


minate admission of members of a certain rank of 


department under their charge. Each seetion, also, These reports, from men of the very highest emi- degree of opulence, without any reference to scienti 


or literary qualification, To gain admission, and 0 *? 


may direct inquiries to be made into any point of par- | nence in the various departments assigned to them to | be elected to fill some disti 


office, it has 
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ned sufficient that the candidate was a nobleman 
gman of wealth, Thus, the aristocratic principle, 
ied to excess, has deeply injured almost every 


: jearned society” in Britain, Judging from appear- 
on 


es, we should be afraid that the British Associati 
suffer from the same cause. 


THE MUSIC MEETING. 
country towns of any eminence are unblessed by 
asional visits from that portion of the musical world, 
having finished their engagements in London, 
hetake themselves, at the close of the season, to a tour 
is the provinces, for the purpose of gathering a new 
parvest, and of delighting ears which otherwise might 
sever be acquainted with the concord of sweet sounds 
produced by artists of the highest rank. The borough, 
jowever, of which we write, would have been unblessed 
by any visitation of the kind, had not the passionate 
Je of music evinced by the vicar of St Mary’s, and 
jis large family, induced them to attempt to get up 
maffair so well suited to their tastes. Mr Godfrey 
the scheme to the governors and governesses 
of charitable institutions, but these obtuse persons 
were resolutely opposed to it; and but for one enter- 
prising individual, the hopeful project would have 
fillen to the ground. 

Aspeculating wine merchant, fancying that he would 
make a handsome profit by the sale of his liquors dur- 
ing the festival, took up the idea very seriously, and 
agreed to join the vicar in risking the chances of pay- 
ment of the expenses incurred, by the proceeds taken 
st the doors of the church and the concert-room. The 
overplus, after all the demands should be satisfied, was 
generously promised to a charity ; and with this benevo- 
jmt colour to the private and personal views of the 
parties concerned, the undertaking was commenced. 
The arrangements, engagements, and all the profes- 
sional part of the business, devolved upon Mr Godfrey, 
who, from his musical experience, was supposed to be 
perfectly adequate to the task. The whole of his sons 
and daughters, always excepting the baby, assisted 
with infinite glee in preparing for an occasion of so 
much importance, and their enthusiasm fortunately 
carried them through the sea of troubles which speedily 
arose to thwart or cross them in the arduous under- 
taking. Mr Godfrey, in getting up concerts at home, 
had in a small way experienced the pains and penal- 
ties of management: he now knew what they were 
when it was to be conducted upon a larger scale; but 
notwithstanding his presumed acquaintance with the 
routine to be followed, he failed at the very outset to 
accomplish a favourite object. Unaware of the schism 
existing between them, he entered into negotiations 
vith two prima donnas, each of whom was entitled to 
have her name printed in capital letters at the head of 
the bills. Both names, it was clear, could not be 
placed first ; the point was one of too great importance 
to be ceded by either; and the delicate affair of the 
correspondence not being carried on upon the vicar’s 
part with the requisite address, both ladies declined, 
and the post of honour remained unfilled for a consi- 
derable period. At length a third singer of equal pre- 
tensions, new to England, but celebrated for her con- 
tinental reputation, was prevailed upon to debut at this 
festival. The Godfreys were in ecstacies, but speedily 
discovered that the advantages gained by securing 
this novelty, were more than counterbalanced by the 
abals and intrigues which her introduction produced 
amongst the other performers, all anxious to throw 
obstacles in the way of her success, and to raise 
themselves upon the ruins of her celebrity. She 
proved as intractable as the two former : her demands 
were enormous, and seemed to have no end; and so 
pertinaciously did she cling to every fresh stipula- 
tion, that Mr Godfrey found himself compelled to en- 
gage a set of useless people, her relations, who were 
wt destitute of talent, and only served to em- 
barrass the concern, The instrumentalists were as 
troublesome as the vocalists, Many insisted upon be- 
ag permitted to introduce pieces of their own compo- 
tition, perfectly unsuitable to the occasion, All were 
more intent upon individual display than the general 

; and the most valuable and the most obstinate 
were per force indulged in their caprices, to the injury 
of the performances which they were paid to support. 

The talk caused by this music meeting raised very 
Unreasonable expectations of profit amongst the trades- 
people of the town. Every thing marketable was 
doubled and trebled in price, and the poor managers 
justly feared that the high demand for lodgings, and 
the expenses of living, would deter numbers of persons 
of limited income from attending the festival, or from 
staying through the whole of it. In vain did the 
Wwine-merchant expostulate and represent: a foolish 
notion prevailed that he was to make his fortune by 
this affair, and a general determination was evinced 
to secure a due proportion of the golden showers to be 
poured in upon the borough. Shopkeepers were in- 
duced to speculate very deeply in the purchase of an 


would have been satisfied. But there is such a thing 
as being too sanguine, and the calculations based upon 
mistaken premises, occasioned almost universal disap- 
pointment. The bustle and confusion prevailing in 
other parts of the town, as visitors of all descriptions 
thronged in, though very considerable, was nothing 
compared to that which took place at the vicarage. 
Mademoiselle Zucarelli, invited under the supposition 
that she would come to the music meeting alone, had 
thought proper to bring a father, mother, sister, and 
two brothers, with her; the amiable relatives for whom 
she had procured engagements, and whom she accord- 
ingly chose to consider included in the list of guests. 
Cazinski, the celebrated pianist, and Puffenuff, the not 
less celebrated oboist, had also come upon the unadvised 
invitation of some thoughtless members of the family. 
Troublesome guests they proved: poor Mrs Godfrey had 
no peace either bynight or byday. Articles of furniture 
were to be borrowed or hired for the accommodation 
of these people; the usual occupants of the apartments 
relinquished to them their use, packing themselves in 
garrets; while the children were obliged to be content 
with closets under the stairs. The windows of one 
apartment were to be nailed up, notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, to prevent the possibility of ad- 
mitting the fi air of the climate, the alleged cause 
of Mademoiselle Giacinte Zucarelli’s inability to sing 
in England. Another insisted upon a warm bath be- 
ing put up in his bedroom, and a third had the grate 
taken out to admit a cooking apparatus which he car- 
ried about with him. Not content with making their 
coffee, and pursuing their culinary operations, in their 
own apartments, the whole party, with the exception 
of the prima donna, were continually sallying down 
into the kitchen to superintend what the stout blowsy 
damsel who presided over the family roasts and boils, 
was pleased to denominate messes and stuff. Sauce- 
pans and frying-pans, laden with maccaroni or fish, 
swimming in butter and oil, flew up and down stairs, 
and the house was sheeted with grease from top to bot- 
tom. Nearly all the foreigners breakfasted in bed, 
and old Madame Zucarelli dined there. Extra servants 
were hired to help, and a constant scene of eating and 
drinking, fussing and wastery, went on. Half the 
town, under the pretence of paying their respects to 
the family, flocked to the vicarage in order to stare at 
the foreigners, and see how they comported themselves 
in private, To the scandal of all decorous people, 
Mademoiselle Zucarelli, the star, received her visitors 
at her toilette; a continental custom, which seemed 
most particularly shocking to the old ladies of the 
borough, who had never even read of such doings, 
and wondered how the world had existed so long when 
told that people in France and Italy thought nothing 
about it. The only periods during the four and twenty 
hours in which poor Mrs Godfrey, the drudge of this 
musical family, obtained any respite, were those oc- 
cupied by the oratorios and concerts, which took place 
alternately—the sacred selections in the morning, and 
the miscellaneous music in the evening, of every other 
day. She had then the satisfaction of seeing the whole 
party bend their way to the church, or to the assembly 
rooms, and was left to snatch a little rest and enjoy- 
ment in the company of two or three por ladies, 
her particular friends, who came to pick up the news, 
and the fragments of pigeon pies, and to descant upon 
the particular hardships of the unfortunate matron's 
lot, while they finished any cold punch that happened 
to be left in the bottles. 

The first oratorio and concert went off exceed- 
ingly well: the church was crowded, and so also 
was the assembly room. On the second occasion, 
symptoms of decline were observable, and the third 
reve to be an absolute failure. The vicar had 
been advised not to give an oratorio and a concert 
on the same day; and had the prices of lodgings been 
less extravagant, this arrangement might have an- 
swered; but not many of the families that came in 
from the country could afford to pay the sum which 
was demanded per diem for decent accommodation. 
Very few, therefore, remained during the week, and 
those were principally induced to stay by the promise 
of a ball on the Friday, the last day of the oratorios. 
The triumph of dancing over music, would at any other 
time have been a sad mortification to the vicar’s family, 
but it was disregarded in the alarm of the moment, 
A heavy onus had been incurred, and Mr Godfrey 
looked very blank when he thought of his own re- 
sponsibility. In this emergency the young people 
were eminently useful ; their honour was concerned in 
averting the catastrophe which soon became confidently 
anticipated. An alarming degree of languor prevailed 
amongst the whole community, and the hawks’ eyes of 
the Godfreys, having even on the crowded day detected 
the absence of a very large portion of their own ac- 
quaintances, they determined upon pressing them into 
the service. Miss Godfrey, therefore, and Miss Caro- 
line, Mr James, and Mr Charles, attended by some of 
their younger brothers and sisters, filled their pockets 
with tickets, and flew in all directions over the town, 
forcing some, and persuading others, to become un- 
willing purchasers. Few escaped their exactions; and 
the fortunate recovery of one of the performers, whose 
name, in consequenee of an alarming indisposition, had 
been left out of the bills, enabled the directors to issue 
new placards. The wonderful performances of Sig- 
nor Guiseppe di Mancini, on the double bassoon, were 
vaunted in large letters. It was not acommon instru- 


ment ; and the promised accompaniment of trumpets 
and kettle-drums proved more attractive than Signora 


Zucarelli had been, whose execution of sacred music 
was pronounced inferior to that of a young English 
lady, of no reputation whatever, who came out at the 
same time. The Godfreys, in their invasions upon 
“the quiet of harmless peaceable families, sowed the 
seeds of dissension in man 
vailed upon sorely against A will to make the pur- 
chase, burned the tickets, in order to prevent her 
husband from becoming acquainted with her impru- 
dence; others bore the brunt of a lecture for the sake 
of the promised amusement; while several grumbled 
over their too easy assent, given from mere inubi- 
lity to devise any method of escaping the importu- 
nities of people who would take no denial. 


places. One lady, pre- 


“Good gracious me!” exclaimed Miss Sarah Crump- 


ton, upon returning from a gossiping expedition, to her 
meeker sister Miss Anne, who had unfortunately staid 
at home—“ good 
these tickets surely ?” 
the directors’ seals and signatures, were lying on the 
table, evidences of the almost incredible fact. ‘ Well, 
I shall really go crazed with the thought of such 
extrav 


gracious me! youhave’nt been buying 
Four printed cards, bearing 


agance!—half-a-guinea each for the oratorio 


tickets, and seven shillings, that’s fourteen, for a con- 
cert—one pound fifteen gone, and nothing to show for 
it!” Miss Anne’s countenance exhibited a deplorable 
mixture of contrition and dismay, but she screwed up 
her courage for an answer. “Why, Miss Caroline was 
so pressing, and she took me so by surprise, and she 
seemed to think it would be so shabby to refuse, and 
to be one pound fifteen shillings out of pocket, besides 
all that we must lay out in dress, I assure you,” she 
continued, “‘no one goes in bonnets to the church; 
nothing is worn there except hats or caps of the most 
kind, 


“ And so,” interrupted Miss Sarah, “‘we are 


“ Suppose,” said Anne, a good deal 
agrined, “ that we were to try to get the oratorio 


tickets off our hands; they are the dearest, the half- 
guinea ones, which is certainly too much to give for 
a morning’s amusement. But I must say I should’nt 
object to go to the concert in the evening. All our 
acquaintances make it a point to be seen once at least 
at this festival ; and I dare say that the Smiths, and 
the Browns, and the Taylors, would think it odd if 
we were not to go. Ourturbans look remarkably well 
by candle-light, and we have never worn the dresses 
that came home from the scourer last week.” 
Sarah approved, and each taking a ticket, they sallied 
forth to try their fortunes in different parts of the 
town, But the idea, though ingenious, proved a for 
lorn hope. The Godfreys had been every where before 
them; and the few = 

withstand the fire of that family, were deaf, dumb, 
and insensible, to the humble solicitations of the Misses 


Miss 


© possessed nerve enough te 


Crumpton. What was now to be done? Why, to 
buy some cheap bargain of hats, a little out of date, 


from Miss Dodd, the milliner. Well, then, these indis- 


pensable articles were bought. The hats, observed the 
ladies to each other, were really very handsome, and 


so wonderfully cheap, that they would not have been 
justified in letting them go. The Smiths, and the 


Browns, and the Taylors, would be quite surprised 


at the dashing appearance they would make in the 


church ; and upon second thoughts, both agreed that 


it would have been very impolitic to have staid away, 
as their absence in the morning would doubtless have 


been attributed to the shabbiness of their turbans. 
The next day, the Misses Crumpton, having completed 
all their preparations for the toilette, and having quite 
got over their regret at an unexpected outlay, dressed 
with great alacrity, and walked to the church, sailing 
along the streets with conscious dignity, and returning 
most graciously the bob-curtsies which the children 
playing in the gutters instinctively made to the grand 
hats passing along. They congratulated themselves 
upon having seats in the middle aisle, where they could 
both see and be seen, and screened from the sun, which 
came through a great hole in the blind, full upon a 
pink satin hat in the next pew. They surveyed with 
ineffable contempt all the head-dresses which were 
inferior to their own, and could not help exclaiming 
in the midst of a cavatina by Signora Zucarelli, when 
they espied the identical old shopkeepers which they 
had rejected, on the pericraniums of Mesdames Black- 
wood and Halliday, ladies whose husbands were ex- 
ceedingly well to do in the world, 

The wonderful success of Signor Guiseppe and the 
kettle-drums, induced the Godfreys, who discovered 
that the receipts of the music meeting would barely 
cover the expenses, to get up a concert alleged to be for 
his benefit. The stars having engagements to fulfil else- 
where, could not, fortunately, remain to swallow up ail 
the profits, and two or three of the minor performers 
who had assisted at the festival, offered their services 
gratis, There being insufficient, however, to get up any 
thing upon a grand scale, the vicar’s family, seeing a 
good opportunity of indulging their passion for music 
and display, volunteered their assistance. Signor Gui- 
seppe explained in the bills, that, in consequence of the 
departure of the principal performers, some very dis- 
tinguished amateurs had in the handsomest manner 
come forward with an offer of their valuable aid, at the 
concert which would take place for his benefit on Mon- 
day evening, at the assembly rooms. The readiness 
of the Godfreys to undertake every thing and any 
thing, occasioned so strong a resemblance between the 
programme of this concert and Sylvester Daggerwood’s 
celebrated enumeration of the performances of the 
Misses and the Master Daggerwoods, that it might 
have passed as a parody of the bill of fare for the benefit 
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of Dunstable. Miss Fanny presided at the piano; Mr 
John followed, with a fantasia; Mr Adolphus, in a 
black velvet tunic, and his hair dishevelled a la Paga- 
nini, came forward with his astonishing performance 
on the guitar ; the Lyra of the family, only five years 
old, perched upon a table in a silver muslin petticoat, 
surprised the audience by her own variations to a 
lar air on a miniature harp; Miss Godfrey and 
iss Caroline had prominent parts; Mr James took 
the violoncello; and Mr Charles displayed the versati- 
lity of his talents, by making the tour of the orchestra, 
and playing on all the different instruments in turn. 
Harriet and Jane joined their sisters in a concerto for 
six harps, and Dick and Septimus performed on violins. 
The vicar alone, poor man, who would have given all 
the world he had to give to be leader, was excluded. 
He was convinced of the melancholy truth, that de- 
corum forbade him to take a ae in a public concert 
room, even for the benefit of that talented and deserv- 
ing individual, Signor Guiseppe. Cut out of every 
thing, he was fain to content himself with beating time. 
The young Godfreys rejoiced in their freedom from so 
barbarousa restriction. To them it was a triumphant 
hour, for the applause was tremendous, and the spe- 
culation promised to be extremely profitable. The 
amateur performers drew amazingly ; curiosity to 
see how the young ladies and gentlemen would acquit 
themselves in public, inducing numbers to attend who 
cared nothing for music. The prices had been judi- 
ciously lowered, single tickets being five shillings, and 
family tickets six for a guinea. ‘Those shopkeepers, 
therefore, who were afraid to incur the imputation of 
extravagance, by appearing at an expensive amuse- 
ment, indulged in the treat, and were somewhat flat- 
tered by the vicar’s consideration for them, it having 
been reported that Mr Godfrey had advised Signor 
Guiseppe to sell his tickets at prices which would en- 
able every respectable person to attend. The perfor- 
mances went off with great eclat; the music was suffi- 
ciently good to afford gratification to those who really 
a taste for it; and the Godfreys had conde- 
scended to make their selections from the most striking 
and popular compositions. This gracious yielding to 
blic inclination, went not without its reward : every 
body was satisfied and pleased, with the exception of 
those whom no human exertion will gratify or content. 
An old mahogany-visaged musician, very much re- 
sembling his own cracked violoncello, whose style 
was quite out of date, and who of course despised 
the modern school, was rather severe in his remarks, 
He had heard Viotti play, and Banti sing, and could 
not relish music which might be turned into quad- 
rilles, and was fit for nothing else. He was sorry 
that Miss Caroline had attempted a staccata passage, 
as nobody had succeeded since Miss Catley, whose 
style of singing was prodigiously superior to that 
which obtained now ; and he was disgusted with the 
laboured accompaniments, which absolutely over- 
whelmed the vocal parts; though, to be sure, that 
Was necessary, as there was nobody to sustain them 
as in former times. Other malcontents chimed in, It 
was ridiculous to expect to keep in tune in mounting 
up to F naturalin alt. Zucarellicould not do it, and 
iss Caroline should have profited by her failure. 
James Godfrey would never turn out a basso cantante 
of eminence. Miss Godfrey’s voice wanted power, 
sweetness, and flexibility; and Fanny's cavatina, 
though without a fault, was without a beauty. These 
remarks, though they did not fail to come to the ears 
of the family, being imputed to envy, did not greatly 
annoy them. 

It was not until the departure of Signor Guiseppe 
and his bassoon, that they felt all the inconveniences 
attendant upon the late jubilee. The patrons of the 
charity in whose behalf the music meeting had been 
convened, though it was proved very plainly upon black 
and white that not a fraction remained over the ex- 

ses, were not satisfied, and Mr Godfrey and his col- 
became involved in disputes with them. Sig- 

nora Zucarelli’s donation, the only advantage which the 
charity derived, was pronounced to be very inadequate ; 
since, if she had in reality received the enormous sums 
placed against her name, she ought to have sent thrice 
the amount. The difference of opinion between the 
giver and the receivers—the one an Jtalian adventurer, 
and the others substantial persons, accustomed to 
liberal subscriptions from the noblemen and gentle- 
men of the county—was not taken into consideration ; 
and general belief was given to a report, that col- 
lusion existed between the vicar and his guests. The 
benefit for the bassoon player was treated as a fiction, 
and it must be confessed that there were grounds for 
the supposition that a part of the profits went to de- 
fray the extra expenses incurred during the festival by 
the vicar’s family. Nor was this all. 
of amateur performers at a public concert, where 
money was actually taken at de doors, formed a fer- 
tile theme for scandal. The Godfreys, in return, 
descanted 9 | freely on the impertinence and the in- 
gratitude of their associates. Mrs Godfrey protested, 
with tears in her eyes, that her husband, what with 
one thing and another, the dreadful havoc committed 
in the larder and the cellar, the heavy bills for coals 
and candles, the amazing outlay for sundries of all 
denominations, and the wear and tear of clothes and 
shoe leather, was surely out of pocket by this vexatious 
affair, It was discovered shortly afterwards that Signor 
Amadius Zucarelli had taken 4 fancy to the finest Cre- 
mona, and Signora Giacinte had packed up some very 
Valuable music bovks in mistake with her own, There 


The appearance | 


was no end to the dilapidation of the furniture, and it 
was found that the house would require painting and 
whitewashing throughout. Nevertheless, the music 
meeting formed a proud era in the lives of the God- 
freys, and they would gladly have undertaken all its 
pains and penalties anew, for the sake of the gratifi- 
cation it afforded. 


FIFTH VOLUME OF MR LOCKHART'’S 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Tue story is here conducted over one of its most 
brilliant periods, that which elapsed between August 
1820 and January 1825. The narrative contains less 
of those mercantile details which the early volumes 
threw so unexpectedly upon the public ear, while it is 
characterised by the same unaffected ease and play- 
fulness which rendered those volumes, with all draw- 
backs, so extremely readable. The Great Novelist is 
here seen at the top-flood of his fortunes, realising, or 
appearing to realise, many thousands from writings 
dashed off as easily as conversation, building a fine 
castle, entertaining the greatest of the land, and looked 
up to by a whole people with admiration, There is 
an absence of stirring incident in the volume, but no 
want of interesting matter, particularly about the 
domestic habits of Scott in his great days. It was his 
custom to spend some hours every day before break- 
fast in writing, and to devote the rest to out-of-doors 
recreation or business, and to the task of entertaining 
company. No guest could suppose that at the time 
of his visit the business of writing the Waverley novels 
was in progress; he would be convinced that Scott 
was for the time giving up literary business in order 
to be at his service. 

“Scott’s establishment resembled in every particular 
that of the affluent idler, who, because he has inherited, 
or would fain transmit, political influence in some pro- 
vince, keeps open house, receives as many as he has 
room for, and sees their apartments occupied as soon 
as they vacate them, by another troop of the same de- 
scription. It would hardly, I believe, be too much to 
affirm, that Sir Walter Scott entertained under his 
roof, in the course of the seven or eight brilliant sea- 
sons when his prosperity was at its height, as many 
persons of distinction in rank, in politics, in art, in 
literature, and in science, as the most princely noble- 
man of his age ever did in the like space of time. I 
turned over, since I wrote the preceding sentence, Mr 
Lodge’s compendium of the British Peerage, and on 
summing up the titles which suggested to myself some 
reminiscence of this kind, I found them nearly as 
one out of six.” : 

After sketching the various classes of persons who 
might be seen gathered and mixed together at A bbots- 
ford, the author proceeds thus to describe the way a 
forenoon was spent by one of his parties, “‘ It was a 
clear, bright, September morning, with a sharpness 
in the air that doubled the animating influence of the 
sunshine, and all was in readiness for a grand cours- 
ing match on Newark Hill. The only guest who had 
chalked out other sport for himself was the staunchest 
of anglers, Mr Rose; but he, too, was there on his 
shelty, armed with his salmon-rod and landing-net, 
and attended by his humorous squire Hinves, and 
Charlie Purdie, a brother of Tom, in those days 
the most celebrated fisherman of the district. This 
little group of Waltonians, bound for Lord Somer- 
ville’s preserve, remained lounging about to witness 
the start of the main cavalcade. Sir Walter, mounted 
on Sibyl, was marshalling the order of procession with 
a huge hunting-whip ; and among a dozen frolicsome 
youths and maidens, who seemed disposed to laugh at 
all discipline, appeared, each on horseback, each as 
eager as the youngest sportsman in the troop, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Dr Wollaston, and the patriarch of 
Scottish Velles- ttres, Henry Mackenzie. The Man 
of Feeling, however, was persuaded with some diffi- 
culty to resign his steed for the present to his faithful 
negro follower, and to join Lady Scott in the sociable, 
until we should reach the ground of our battue. Laid- 
law, on a long-tailed wiry Highlander, yclept Hoddin 
Grey, which carried him nimbly and stoutly, although 
his feet almost touched the ground as he sat, was the 
adjutant, But the most picturesque figure was the 
illustrious inventor of the safety-lamp. He had come 
for his favourite sport of angling, and had been prac- 
tising it successfully with Rose, his travelling com- 

nion, for two or three days preceding this, but he 

1ad not prepared for coursing fields, or had left Charlie 
Purdie’s troop for Sir Walter’s on a sudden thought, 
and his fisherman’s costume, a brown hat with flexible 
brims, surrounded with line upon line of catgut, and 
innumerable fly-hooks, jack-boots worthy of a Dutch 
smuggler, and a fustian surtout dabb with the 
blood of salmon, made a fine contrast with the smart 
jackets, white-cord breeches, and weli-polished jockey- 
boots of the less distinguished cavaliers about him. 
Dr Wollaston was in black, and with his noble serene 
dignity of countenance, might have passed for a sport- 
ing archbishop. Mr Mackenzie, at this time in the 
76th year of his age, with a white hat turned up with 
green, green spectacles, green jacket, and long brown 
leathern gaiters buttoned upon his nether anatomy, 
wore a dog-whistle round his neck, and had all over 
the air of as resolute a devotee as the gay captain of 
Huntly Burn. Tom Purdie and his subalterns had 
preceded us by a few hours with all the greyhounds 
that could be collected at Abbotsford, Darnick, and 
Melrose; but the giant Maidg had remained as his 


master’s orderly, and now gambolled about Sybil Grey, 

barking for mere joy like a spaniel puppy. , 
On reaching Newark Castle, we found Lady 

her eldest daughter, and the venerable Mackenzie, alj 


busily engaged in unpacking a basket that had been j Jas!" 
placed in their carriage, and arranging the luncheon fg ped@"* 
it contained upon the mossy rocks overhanging the jy rds fr 
bed of the Yarrow. When such of the company ag fy ollege 
chose had partaken of this refection, the Man of Fee). jy ™stic * 
ing resumed his pony, and all ascended the mountain, fg shor 
duly marshalled at proper distances, so as to beat ing heartil 
broad line over the heather, Sir Walter directing the jy le 1 
movement from the right wing—towards Blackandro, 
Davy, next to whom I chanced to be riding, laid his ceeded 
whip about the fern like an experienced d, but i miles | 
cracked many a joke, too, upon his own jack- and ba 
and surveying the long eager battalion of bush-rangers, fords, 
exclaimed, ‘Is it thus that I visit the scenery of the jm 218"! 
Lay of the Last Minstrel ?? He then kept muttering ty had cot 
himself, as his glowing eye—(the finest and brighte [jm 2t ho 
that I ever saw over the landscape, some of thoy fm 1 2€V¢ 
beautiful lines from the Conclusion of the Lay— occasi 
But still, that 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, stood, 

And July's eve, with balmy breath, yaultil 

Waved the blue-bells on Newark heath, The 

When throstles sung in Hareheadshaw, 1820 2 

And corn was green on Carterhaugh, M 

And flourished, broad, Blackandro’s oak, 

The aged harper’s soul awoke—&c. Abbot 
Mackenzie, spectacled though he was, saw the first - 


sitting hare, gave the word to slip the dogs, and spurred 
after them like aboy. All the seniors, indeed, did well 
as long as the course was upwards, but when puss took 
down the declivity, they halted and breathed them. 
selves upon the knoll—cheering gaily, however, the 
tora people, who dashed at full speed past and be. 
iow them. Coursing on such a mountain is not like 
the same sport over a set of fine English pastures, 
There were gulfs to be avoided, and bogs enough to 
be threaded—many a stiff nag stuck fast—many a 
bold rider measured his length among the peat-hags 


—and another stranger to the ground besides Davy So th 
plunged neck-deep into a treacherous well-head, which, J Y°"S 
till they were floundering in it, had borne all the ap. jy 2 ™ 
pearance of a piece of delicate green turf. When Sir jy DUT 
Humphry emerged from his involuntary bath, his ha- J %"> 
biliments garnished with mud, slime, and mangled Jj Pfs 
water-cresses, Sir Walter received him with a trium- jy 2" 
phant encore! But the philosopher had his revenge, Pree 
for joining soon afterwards in a brisk gallop, Scott dear 
put Sybil age to a leap beyond her prowess, and lay J ™™¢ 
humbled in the ditch, while Davy, who was better Mj PFS 
mounted, cleared it and him at a bound. Happily Ww 
there was little damage done—but no one was sorry [jy ¢™ 
that the sociable had been detained at the foot of the _ 

i Lo 

On the 28th of October, his eldest son’s birth-day, j %4* 
there was always for many years a festival entitled hap 
the Abbotsford Hunt. “ This was a coursing-field on ford 
a large scale, including, with as many of the young "5 
gentry as pleased to attend, all Scott’s personal fa jm Pei” 
vourites among the yeomen and farmers of the sur. whi 
rounding country. The sheriff always took the field, all 
but latterly devolved the command upon his good trut 
friend Mr John Usher, the ex-laird of Toftfield ; and a 
he could not have had a more skilful or a better-hu- kee 
moured lieutenant. The hunt took place either on sole 
the moors above the Cauld-Shiels Loch, or over some fm "TE 
of the hills on the estate of Gala, and we had commonly, leec: 
ere we returned, hares enough to supply the wife of thei 
every farmer that attended with soup for a week fol- _ 
lowing. The whole then dined at Abbotsford, the J **? 
sheriff in the chair, Adam Ferguson croupier, and hed 
Dominie Thomson, of course, chaplain. The com- = 
pany were seldom, I think, under thirty in num- bef 
ber, and sometimes they exceeded forty. The feast dat 
was such as suited the occasion—a baron of beef, 
roasted, at the foot of the table, a salted round at the vam 
head, while tureens of hare-soup, hotchpotch, and pe: 
cockeyleekie, extended down the centre, and such : 
light articles as geese, turkeys, entire sucking pigs, a 
singed sheep’s head, and the unfailing haggis, were an 
set forth by way of side dishes. Blackcock and moore 
fowl, bushels of snipe, black puddings, white puddings, pe 
and pyramids of pancakes, formed the second course. ieet 
Ale was the favourite beverage during dinner, but a 
there was plenty of port and sherry for those whose 4 * 
stomachs they suited. After dinner, two or three bowls Pi 
were introduced, and placed under the supervision of ex- 
perienced manufacturers, The faces shone and glowed as 
like those at Camacho’s wedding ; the chairman told lab 
his richest stories of old rural life, Lowland or High- hi 
land; Ferguson and humbler heroes fought their , 
peninsular battles o’er again; the stalwart Dandie w 
Dinmonts lugged out their last winter’s snow-storm, the 
the parish scandal, perhaps, or the dexterous bar- tor 
gain of the Northumberland éryste ; and every man me 
was knocked down for the song that he sang best, pe 
or took most pleasure in singing. Sheriff-substitute tle 
Shortreed—(a cheerful hearty little man, with a sparks By, 
ling eye and & most infectious laugh)—gave us Dick li 
0’ the Cow, or, Now Liddesdale has ridden a raid; 4 a 
weather-beaten, stiff-bearded veteran, Captain Ormis- iu 
toun, as he was called (though I doubt if his rank was pr 
recognised at the Horse Guards), had the primitive wl 
pastoral of Cowdenknowes in sweet perfection ; Hogg pe 
produced The Women folk, or, The kye comes hame, th 
and, in spite of many grinding notes, contrived to ge 
make every body delighted, whether with the fun or 9 yy 


the pathos of his ballad; the Melrose doctor sang in 
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jrited style some of Moore’s masterpieces ; a couple of 
retired sailors joined in Bould Admiral Duncan upon 
the high sea; and the gallant croupier crowned the 
jst bowl with Ale, good ale, thou art my darling! 
Jmagine some smart Parisian savant—some dreamy 

ant of Halle or Heidelberg—a brace of stray young 
jords from Oxford or Cambridge, or perhaps their prim 
college tutors, planted here and there amidst these 
mstic wassailers—this being their first vision of the 
suthor of Marmion and Ivanhoe, and he appearing as 
heartily at home in the scene as if he had been a veri- 
table Dandie himself—his face radiant, his laugh gay 
gs childhood, his chorus always ready. And so it pro- 
ceeded until some worthy, who had fifteen or twenty 
miles to ride home, began to insinuate that his wife 
and bairns would be getting sorely anxious about the 
fords, and the Dumples and Hoddins were at last heard 
neighing at the gate, and it was voted that the hour 
had come for doch an dorras—the stirrup-cup. I know 
not how they all contrived to get home in safety, but 
[ never heard of any serious accident except upon one 
occasion, when James Hogg made a bet at starting 
that he would leap over his wall-eyed pony as she 
stood, and broke his nose in this experiment of ‘ o’er- 
yaulting ambition.’ ” 

The lucrative nature of Scott’s avocations between 
1820 and 1825, may be gathered from the facts dropped 
by Mr Lockhart. For Ivanhoe, the Monastery, the 
Abbot, and Kenilworth, all of which were published 
in one year (1820), and written in not much more, 
the author obtained at least L.10,000 by his share of 
the first impressions, and afterwards 1.5000 for the 
remainder of the copyright. By the month of June 
1823, Scott had published four more novels, the Pirate, 
the Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, and Quen- 
tin Durward, from which it is likely he cleared at 
Jeast as much as L.10,000 in the first instance, as the 
reversion of the copyright of these novels was also 
sold for L.5000. In the meantime, he had received 
1.1000 for the dramatic sketch of Halidon Hill, and 
how much more for other trivial works is not known. 
$0 that the revenue of his brain in three and a half 
years was L.31,000, The total sum he had received 
for reversion of copyrights of novels up to Quentin 
Durward was L.22,500, in itself a splendid remunera- 
tion, though he had had nothing from the first im- 
pressions at all. If the same proportion was observed, 
in the earlier novels, between the first profits to the 
price of the reversion of copyrights, Scott must have 
cleared sixty-seven thousand five hundred pounds in 
nine years, by employing his mornings in writing 
prose fictions. i 

We conclude with another charming snatch of his 
domestic life :—‘* There (Chiefswood, near Abbots- 
ford),” says Mr Lockhart, ‘“‘my wife and I spent 
the summer and autumn of 1821—the first of several 
seasons, which will ever dwell on my memory as the 
happiest of my life. We were near enough Abbots- 
ford to as often as we liked of its brilliant and 
constantly varying society, yet could do so without 
being exposed to the worry and exhaustion of spirit 
which the daily reception of new comers entailed upon 
all the family, except Sir Walter himself. But, in 
truth, even he was not always proof against the an- 
noyances connected with such a style of open-house- 
keeping. Even his temper sunk sometimes under the 
solemn applauses of learned dulness, the vapid rap- 
tures of painted and periwigged dowagers, the horse- 
lech avidity with which underbred foreigners urged 
their questions, and the pompous simpers of conde- 
sending magnates. When sore beset at home in this 
way, he would every now and then discover that he 
had some very particular business to attend to on an 
outlying part of his estate, and craving the indulgence 
of his guests overnight, appear at the cabin in the glen 
before its inhabitants were astir inthe morning. The 
datter of Sybil Grey’s hoofs, the yelping of Mustard 
and Spice, and his own joyous shout of reveillée under 
our windows, were the signal that he had burst his 
toils, and meant for that day to ‘ take his ease in his 
inn,’ On descending, he was to be found seated with 
all his dogs and ours about him, under a spreading 
ash that over-shadowed half the bank between the 
cottage and the brook, pointing the edge of his wood- 
man’s axe for himself, and listening to Tom Purdie’s 
lecture touching the plantation that most needed thin- 
ning. After breakfast, he would take possession of a 
dressing-room up stairs, and write a chapter of The 
Pirate; and then, having made up and dispatched his 
packet for Mr Ballantyne, away to join Purdie wher- 
ever the foresters were at work—and sometimes to 
labour among them as strenuously as John Swanston 
himself, until it was time either to rejoin his own 
party at Abbotsford, or the quiet circle of the cottage. 
When his guests were few and friendly, he often made 

come over and meet him at Chiefswood ina body 
towards evening; and surely he never appeared to 
More amiable advantage than when helping his young 
people with their little arrangements upon such occa- 
sions, He was ready with all sorts of devices to supply 
the wants of a narrow establishment; he used to de- 
light particularly in sinking the wine in a well under 
the brae ere he went out, and hauling up the basket 
just before dinner was announced—this primitive 
Process being, he said, what he had always practised 
When a young housekeeper, and in his opinion far su- 
Perior in its results to any application of ice; and, in 
same spirit, whenever the weather was sufficiently 
Senial, he voted for dining out of doors altogether, 
Which at once got rid of the inconvenience of very 


small rooms, and made it natural and zasy for the gen- 

tlemen to help the ladies, so that the paucity of ser- 

vants went for nothing. Mr Rose used to amuse 

himself with likening the scene and the party to the 

closing act of one of those little French dramas wheres 
‘Monsieur le Comte,’ and ‘ Madame la Comtesse,’ 

appear feasting at a village bridal under the trees; but 

in truth, our ‘ M. le Comte’ was only trying to live 

over again for a few simple hours his own old life of 
Lasswade. 

When circumstances permitted, he usually spent 
one evening at least in the week at our little cottage, 
and almost as frequently he did the like with the Fer- 
gusons, to whose table he could bring chance visitors, 
when he pleased, with equal freedom as to his daugh- 
ter’s. Indeed it seemed to be much a matter of chance, 
any fine day when there had been no alarming invasion 
of the Southron, whether the three families (which, 
in fact, made but one) should dine at Abbotsford, at 
Huntly Burn, or at Chiefswood ; and at none of them 
was the party considered quite complete, unless it in- 
cluded also Mr Laidlaw. th has laid a heavy hand 
upon that circle—as happy a circle I believe as ever 
met. Bright eyes now 1 lod in dust, gay voices for 
ever silenced, seem to haunt me as I write. With 
three exceptions, they are all gone, Even since the 
last of these volumes was finished, she whom I may 
now sadly record as, next to Sir Walter himself, the 
chief ornament and delight of all those simple meetings 
—she to whose love I owed my own place in them— 
Scott’s eldest daughter, the one of all his children who 
in countenance, mind, and manners, most resembled 
himself, and who indeed was as like him in all things 
as a gentle innocent woman can ever be to a great man 
deeply tried and skilled in the struggles and perplexi- 
ties of active life—she, too, is no more. And in the 
very hour that saw her laid in her grave, the only 
other female survivor, her dearest friend Margaret 
Ferguson, breathed her last also.” 


A FEW MORE DAYS IN IRELAND. 
FIFTH ARTICLE. 

Earty next morning (Saturday, August 26), my 
companion and I rose early, and walked down the side 
of the bay to see Clifden Castle, the residence of Mr 
D'Arcy, the situation of which is of famed beauty. 
The walk, about two miles, brings before the stranger’s 
eyes only a narrow estuary, buunded on each side by 
a rugged slope, partially cultivated ; but the effect of 
Mr D’Arcy’s house, when it suddenly bursts upon 
his eye in turning a corner, is extremely fine. It is a 
handsome modern castellated mansion, situated in the 
hollow of a hill, with a fine piece of sloping meadow 
in front, and looking out through the mouth of the 
bay upon the majestic Atlantic. A residence in so 
romantic a spot, with only perhaps three gentlemen’s 
houses within twenty miles, must have charms for 
those who have chosen it; but there are few of the 
denizens of this busy world who would soon be recon- 
ciled to it. Returning to the village by the more di- 
rect way, we were presented with a prospect of the 
Pins through the opening of a fine mountain pass—a 
prospect which Mr Inglis pronounces to be more Swiss 
in character than any thing he had seen in Ireland. 
We had been furnished with a letter for Mr D’Arcy, 
but the hour was not suitable for presenting it. 

After breakfasting at the inn, we set out, between 
ten and eleven, upon a very poor car belonging to the 
house, two superior vehicles being already engaged by 
other travellers. A tolerably good road—not as yet 
put down in any travelling map of Ireland, and which, 
so recently as 1834, was spoken of as scarcely passable 
—proceeds to the northward along the lower slopes of 
the mountainous district of the Pins, passing the 
heads of several small bays which penetrate the coun- 
try in lines parallel to that at Clifden. As we toil- 
somely ascended these long heights, we met a great 
number of rustics of all ages and both sexes proceeding 
to Clifden to market, most of them with articles of 
country produce for sale. These people are stouter 
and taller and better dressed than the peasantry of 
the low countries: we thought we could remark in 
them that superiority which is said so generally to 
characterise mountaineers, The red petticoats and 
boddices and blue cloaks of Connaught, were here 
as conspicuous as at Galway. Many of the people, 
both men and women, rode on horses and asses; 
and the burdens of wool and other produce were inva- 
riably carried on animals of the same description, as 
was the universal fashion in Scotland about a hun- 
dred years ago, before the roads had been fitted for 
wheeled vehicles. It was interesting to see here and 
there a solitary female, in scarlet and blue, descending 
by some small foot-ways along a distant slope tending 
towards the main road, and probably carrying some 
small bundle of thread or wool, or a couple of fowls, 
to be disposed of at the village. These people seemed 
to regard us with much interest ; almost all the men 


touched their hats, not servilely, but as a greeting. 
We could fancy a ramble amongst the Pyrenees to 
present objects, and convey impressions, such as we 
now saw and experienced. : 

Three or four miles from Clifden, we surmounted 
the highest ground in our journey, and began to de- 
scend upon the other side. Here we were presented 
with one of the most striking views we had any where 
seen, in the great moor declining towards Ballinakill, 
with the Pins rising sheer on the right, the great 
mountains of Mayo opposite, and certain rugged isles 
of the Atlantic on the left. As we approached Bal- 
linakill, which is only a hamlet at the head of a small 
estuary, we were amused to see two men busied near 
a house at a considerable distance from the sea, in 
the business of constructing a large fishing-boat. It 
is not uncommon in Ireland, where so many things. 
are done on wrong principles, to see boats in the pro- 
cess of being built in inland situations, reminding the 
stranger of the blunder made by Robinson Crusoe. 
In a different part of the country, we saw a castle 
near the sea, which was still occupied, but exhibited 
a large hole in one of its sides, near the top. I was 
told that a late proprietor of the house had built a. 
boat in the upper floor, without ever reflecting on the 
means of getting it down stairs, till the very last,. 
when it was found necessary to open a hole in the 
wall, and cause it to be let down by pullies. In a 
country where repair is never thought of, the hole 
was of course allowed to remain. Finally, not long 
since, the present proprietor, resolving to make the 
upper floor of the castle a store-house for potatoes, 
found the hole very convenient for getting them put 
in, and made the remark, that, “ after all, his father 
was a shrewd old fellow in opening that breach, for 
how otherwise could they have stored the murphies ?”” 

At a point a little beyond Ballinakill, the road parts 
into two, one line leading onward to Leenane and 
Westport, while the other, turning to the left, gives 
access to a village named Tully, near which is Renvyle, 
the residence of Mr Blake, whose family are the au- 
thors of the work already mentioned under the title of 
“ Letters from the Irish Highlands.” We took the 
road to Tully, and soon arrived at that place, which 
is a very small and primitive-looking village, near the 
shore of a fine bay, with a large isolated mountain 
behind it. At no distant period, it would have been 
impossible to obtain other than private accommodation 
at Tully; but, a few years ago, Mr Blake induced an 
English coachman in his service to set up a small inn 
for the few travellers who visit the place; and we ac- 
cordingly took up our quarters in “ White’s Hotel,” 
a plain whitened house of two stories, the lower of 
which is furnished much like the cabins of the pea- 
santry, while the upper contains a little plain whitened 
parlour and a couple of small bed-rooms. To have 
looked for nice accommodations in a place which does 
not see visitors once a-week at an average, would 
have been absurd : we were rather disposed to wonder 
that honest White and his wife were able to keep so 
neat a place for the public service in so out-of-the- 
way a part of the world. Having ordered dinner, 
we took a short walk in and about the village, and 
from some of the neighbouring heights enjoyed a view 
of the bay. It is almost land-locked by the isle of 
Boffin, and others, which raise their ridgy and desert 
outlines on the west. On the opposite side, rise the 
Mayo mountains, with their lower slopes divided into 
arable patches, now white unto the harvest, while at 
a particular part of the shore we could observe a sand- 
flood in progress up the land, the air being filled b 
the irrepressible pestilence, as by the smoke of heath 
burning on a mountain side. A long narrow estu- 
ary, named the Killery, continues the bay far up into 
the country, forming a boundary between Cunnemara 
and Mayo; but, from this point, it is lost amidst the 
mountains : I shall have more to say of it by and bye. 
To while away the time, we also looked into'a national 
school which has recently been established in the vil- 
lage. Like most other national schools, it is a neat 
substantial modern building. The number of scholars 
is seventy, eight of whom are Protestants. The day 
being the last of the week, the school, properly speak- 
ing, was not constituted ; it was only employed as 
a place in which to give religious instruction to the 
children, The Catholics alone were in attendance, 
and the teacher, who is of that persuasion, was ex- 
ercising them in the Catholic Catechism, Though 
there is a Protestant clergyman at the place, we were 
informed that no regular provision has ever been 
made for instructing the children of that communion 
in the same systematic way, Here, as elsewhere, I 
found the income of the teacher far too low, At four- 
pence a-month from each child for the ordinary 
branches of education, he realises only ten pounds 
a-year, to which the Board adds as much more, thus 
making an income of only twenty. The teacher of 
the national school at Gurrane, on Lord Walls- 
court's property, who instructs sixty-five children, 
gets only eight pounds ten shillings from the Board, 
and nominally one and threepence a quarter, but in 
reality not more than sevenpence, from each of the 
scholars; and could not continue, he says, ia his 
charge, if Lord Wallscourt did not give him two 
acres of land free. Such a starveling system in the 
teachers is but too apt to lead toa starveling system, ine 
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tellectually and morally speaking, among the learners. 
The public bounty must be greatly increased, if much 
ae is expected from a national scheme of education. 
t should, if possible, be so much increased, as to en- 
able the teachers either to dispense with fees, or 
er reduce them, The teacher at Tully was 
idedly of opinion that the fee was an obstruction, 
though only at the rate of a penny a-week. 

At the appointed hour we returned to our “ hotel,” 
and found a dinner, consisting of fresh herrings, boiled 
bacon, and eggs, all of them not only good in quality, 
but prepared in a cleanly and even skilful manner. 
The herrings, the produce of the neighbouring seas, 
seemed to us an absolute delicacy. They were nearly 
as large as bull trouts or common haddocks, and had 

yer of fat, at least the eighth of an inch in thickness, 
under the skin. The flavour was equal to that of any 
species of fish we had ever tasted. On inquiry, we 


t fish, 


years ago, there was a great herring-fishery on the 

coast : bat it was given up in consequence of the fish 

i seasons, and has not since been 

n the town of Sligo we afterwards saw a 

announcing an arrival of Scotch herrings: 

absurd it appears to introduce the article from a 

distance, when it can be had of even superior quality 

athand! I seriously hope that, ere long, the noble 

herrings of this coast will be not only supplied to Sligo 

and the neighbouring counties, but sent also to Scot- 
land, and other more distant countries. 

We afterwards took a walk, in the cool of the even- 

, along the shore towards the west, passing Mr 

"s house, which is situated near the sea, and has 
the appearance of a of cottages forming the three 
sides of a square. The circumstances and feelings 
attending a life spent in this r tic and t 
situation, are so very pleasingly described in the work 
written by the family, that we were extremely anxious 
to obtain the favour of an introduction to them ; but, 
unfortunately, they were not at home. As we pur- 
sued our way along the shore, the sun made a glo- 
rious descent upon the far waves of the Atlantic, and 
we had just daylight enough to inspect a ruined castle 
perched picturesquely above the beach, when the ap- 

ing darkness warned us to return. Our letter 
the clergyman was in the meantime rendered of no 
avail by his absence from home ; but for this, in one 

t, we had no reason to feel disappointed, as Mrs 

ite supplied all y dations in a way 
of which no traveller has a right to complain at the 
distance of forty miles from a civilised town. A cup of 
coffee and glass of punch, purveyed by this good dame, 
closed in the evening very pleasantly. It is perhaps not 
without pride that I confess myself not to be one of 
those who, when pitched into such homely quarters 
as these, attempt to find a compensation for unavoid- 
able deficiencies in vain sneers or still vainer scoldings. 
It was on this occasion rather a pleasure to me to note 
the modest economy of Mrs White’s establishment, 
the efforts to make plain things look tolerable, the 
air of cottage hospitality which she wore in her own 
good-humoured face—an unsophisticated welcome not 
to be purchased at the best inns—and the earnestness 
with which the whole family put themselves in motion 
to execute those simple duties upon which the income 
and support of the household depend. 

At an early hour next morning, after regaling our- 
selves at breakfast with another specimen of the mag- 
nificent herrings of the bay, we embarked upon its 
waters, in a boat rowed by four stout fishermen, in 
order to continue our tour by a sail of ten miles up 
the Killery. The weather, as heretofore, was most 
beautiful, and the water as smooth as glass, though 
not free of that slight heaving which, in large seas, is 

pposed to denote tempests, in perhaps an opposite 
hemisphere. The boat in which we sailed was a fair 
specimen of the vessels of that kind now every where 
seen on the west coast of Ireland, of strong but rude 
construction, with the gunwales a good dea! curved in, 
painted or pitched quite black, and bearing altogether 
a liar air of want of finish and of neatness, such as 
might characterise the galleys of our early Hebridean 
or Mankish kings. The slopes under which we passed 
between Tully and the mouth of the Killery wore a 
curious appearance, from the little shapeless patches 
of corn scattered here and there over the rocky and 
moorish surface—such patches as might have been 
seen around the hut of a Crusoe, where lines of de- 
markation were of course unneeded. These objects 
conveyed a striking impression of the almost pristine 
condition in which many of the people of Ireland at this 
day live. The mouth of the Killery, lost amidst jutting 
rocks, and only about thirty feet broad, is not seen till 
we are in it; and, immediately after, an extensive reach 
of the bay comes at once into view. The Killery, or Kil- 
lery Bay, is a long narrow arm of the sea, running up 
for eight or nine miles between the Pins on the one side, 
and the equally lofty mountains of Mayo on the dther. 
Generally about a quarter of a mile broad, while the 
mountains are several thousand feet high, it reminded 
me strongly of the lakes which form the Caledonian 
Canal. Messrs Inglis and Barrow, in their respective 
tours of Ireland, speak of it in high terms, and com- 
pare it to a Norwegian fiord; but neither of these 

saw it in the proper way, which is by a 

as we were now seeing it. The sides of the 
mountains are extremely steep, but still bear patches 
of green surface, and exhibit a few cots here and there 
slong the bottom, though in many places these can only 


be accessible from the water. But for the smoke sent 
up by the scarcely visible cabins, and the occasional 
appearance of a little boat in the distance, we might 
have imagined ourselves entering, for the first time, 
one of the natural fastnesses of an unpeopled and un- 
named country. In no long time the poetical reverie 
inte which the scenery and situation had lulled us, 
was broken by a petition for whisky from the boat- 
men, whose labour evidently demanded some such 
solacement ; and we accordingly had ourselves pulled 
to the shore, in order to obtain a supply of the beve- 
rage at a place where the men knew it was to be ob- 
tained. This place proved to be the hamlet of Rossroe, 
where there is a station of the coast guard, and near 
which a gentleman named Colonel Thomson has a 
lonely and romantically situated mansion. We walked 
a little way into the interior to see this house, and 
were delighted with its neat and elegant appearance, 
a small outwork of civilisation and taste in the midst 
of a region altogether given up to primeval wildness 
and the most simple condition of human nature. It 
must be an extraordinary mind which can delight in 
such a residence. 

Having obtained a bottle of “ parliament” from Mr 
Gollacher, a peasant so called, we resumed our sail 
along the Killery, and about noon arrived at a point 
where there is a grand opening amongst the hills on 
the Mayo side, in which, though far out of sight, the 
Marquis of Sligo has a shooting lodge, famed for the 
romantic beauty of its situation, and called Delphi, 
probably from the place of that name in Greece, which 
lies in a region not unlike this, A little more rowing 
brought us to Leenane, where the boating part of our 
excursion was to terminate. 

At Leenane (pronounced Leen4n), which is a little 
village gathered round the mouth of an opening in 
the hills—an opening by which there is a road to Mam 
—there lived, till lately, a man of fame, named Big 
Jack Joyce, who kept a small inn. Big Jack has 
been brought into extended notice by Messrs Inglis 
and Barrow, who describe him as a remarkably tall 
muscular man, of considerable shrewdness and intelli- 
gence, and a descendant of the ancient Joyces of Gal- 
way, who came into Ireland in the time of Edward 
I., and for many years reigned over this district of 
Cunnemara, which consequently bears at this day the 
familiar and invariable name of Joyce’s Country. We 
saw Big Jack’s house, but not himself. In consequence 
of some troubles arising from a rather difficult temper, 
his landlord dispossessed him of his house a few months 
before our visit, and Jack had taken refuge, with his 
family, at a farm three miles distant, where he was 
proposing to build a new house of entertainment. The 
house in which he had received so many literary tra- 
vellers was now unroofed and half ruined, for the 
destruction of the house seems to be an essential part 
of the ceremony of removing a tenant in Ireland, The 
marriage of Miss Flynn and the removal of Big Jack 
Joyce are decided misfortunes to Cunnemara, depriv- 
ing it of two of its best points of attraction. 

As no car was to be obtained at Leenane, we had 
caused one to be brought from Tully by our host 
White, in which to proceed the remaining part of the 
way to Westport. The Killery terminates a little 
above Leenane ; but we here saw, in sections of gravel 
beds by the wayside, unequivocal proofs that the water 
had formerly reached a higher level, and occupied a 
larger space in the valley, being probably an inland 
lake, ultimately let out into the sea by a convulsion at 
the narrow mouth of the bay. While jogging along 
in our car, I observed a decently dressed man and 
woman walking round a little circular building, like 
the mouth of a well, near the road, and making a 
genuflection whenever they came opposite to a parti- 
cular point in its circuit, where there was an opening. 
On inquiry, I was informed that these individuals 
were performing a station—that is, they had made a 
pilgrimage to this sainted well, to drink its water, and 
perform certain religious rites, in the hope of thereby 
obtaining relief from sickness. It is one of the super- 
stitions of Ireland, and universally in practice. There 
is a somewhat similar observance called a pattern (ori- 
ginally perhaps from patron), which has a similar 
object, but consists in an assemblage of great multi- 
tudes at particular spots. We were here coming 
within sight of a lofty hill called Croagh Patrick, 
on the top of which the tutelary saint of Ireland 
is said to have preached his famous reptile-banish- 
ing sermon, and which has accordingly been ever 
since held sacred. There was at this very time 
a pattern holding at Croagh Patrick. Hundreds 
were assembled to stay there for several days, and 
tents were erected at the bottom for their accommoda- 
tion, so that the scene very much resembles a country 
fair. Individuals, seeking for renewed health, or who 
may have made vows in danger, ascend the hill, and 
cireumambulate its stony top for a certain number of 
times, on bare feet, or bare knees, saying appropriate 
a all the time. In the “ Letters from the Irish 

lighlands,”’ it is stated that a father and son once 
went to perform a station on Croagh Patrick: the 
father, overcome by fatigue, was obliged to relinquish 
the imaginary duty before it was half performed, but 
the son ualendl not only his own, but the remaining 
part of his father’s, and died of exhaustion, in conse- 
quence of which he was regarded as a martyr, and 
attended to the grave by admiring multitudes. The 
wife of a tradesman in Holborn, whose children one 
after another died of consumption, was told by a fe- 
male Irish neighbour of devout character, that a pil- 


grimage to Croagh Patrick would prove an infallible 
means of saving the life of her last and dearest boy: 
the poor woman undertook the long and toilsome 
journey, and performed her stations, and, when she 
returned, found that she had lost the melancholy 
gratification of closing the eyes of her child when he 


breathed his last. To doubt of the effi of these 
rites in curing disease, is to incur a charge infidelity 
in Ireland. In all likelihood, disease is rather j 


creased than diminished exertions and exposure 
undergone in general at unfavourable times; but yet 
how hopeless would it be, in the present condition of 
the people, to tell them that life and death depend 
upon natural laws independent of religious rites! 
For the banishment of such false notions we must look 
to the slow but sure influence of an enlightened sys. 
tem of education, 


LONDON BEGGING-LETTER WRITERS, 
Ow this whimsical topic of metropolitan interest, Mr 
Grant, in his new work, “Sxetcnes ry Loynoy,” 
just begun to be published periodically in numbers, 
presents the following narration of facts :— 

London is proverbial all the world over for the num. 
ber and ingenuity of the tricks which are daily prac. 
tised in it; but perhaps there is no department of 
metropolitan roguery in which a greater amount of 
ingenuity is displayed than in that of begging. 

The London are divided into a great va. 
riety of classes; but I shall confine myself to the beg- 
ging impostors who ply their avocation by means of 
letters, and to those who, by the assumption of distress 
which they do not actually feel, endeavour, in the 
open streets, to enlist the sympathies of the charitable 
and humane in their behalf. 

Some time ago I saw a letter from a nobleman of a 
very humane and benevolent disposition, in which it was 
stated, that, in the course of the year, he had received 
nearly three hundred and fifty begging letters, all of 
which were dated from London, and detailed trumped- 
up cases of the deepest distress. The noble lord, be- 
fore remitting any amount of money in answer to 
either of the letters, took the precaution, which he had 
been led to do from having been so often imposed on 
before, of inquiring into the individual cases. And 
what does the reader suppose was the result? Why, 
that forty-nine out of every fifty of the parties were 
gross impostors, And as these persons are, for the 
most part, men of great shrewdness, it is fair pre- 
sumption that they would take care to find out who 
were the noblemen to whom they might apply with the 
greatest prospect of success, and, consequently, that the 
nobleman to whom I refer was not likely to be over- 
looked by many of them. In all the circumstances, I 
think it is a very moderate computation when I sup- 
pose the average number of those who live by begging- 
letter impositions to be about two hundred and fifty. 

Another question will very naturally be asked, 
“ What is the probable amount per annum which is 
averaged by the begging-letter impostors?” If I can- 
not answer the question with an absolute certainty, I 
have facts in my possession which enable me to speak 
with confidence as to what is near the sum. ‘The 
highest which any one of the fraternity was in the 
habit of yearly deriving from his impositions, was very 
nearly L.1000, This may appear an incredible sum; 
it is nevertheless a true one. I shall have occasion to 
refer to the case more particularly in an after part of 
the chapter. The lowest sum earned by any of the 
supposed two hundred and fifty begging-letter impos- 
tors to whom I have alluded, cannot be under 1.100 
a-year; but as a greater number are between this sum 
and that of L.300 than there are above the latter 
amount, I should suppose that if the average sum were 
estimated at the intermediate sum of L.200, we are 
pretty near the mark. This, then, would give no less 
than L.50,000, out of which the benevolent public of 
London, chiefly the nobility, are annually swindled 
by the begging-letter impostors. 

I have been at some pains to ascertain the probable 
number of begging-letters which are, on an average, 
daily addressed to noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies in 
the metropolis. To speak with any thing like cer- 
tainty on the subject, were of course out of the ques- 
tion. From all the facts I have been able to learn, I 
should suppose that there must be at least, speaking in 
round numbers, 1000 such letters written every day 
by these impostors. Those who confine themselves 
to what they call the higher game, namely, the nobi- 
lity and affluent gentry, do not deal to a great extent 
in epistles of this description, because the field is of 
necessity comparatively limited, and also, because, if 
they succeed in one case out of five, they make a rich 
harvest, seldom receiving less than two sovereigns, in 
many instances five, in some ten, and occasionally, 
though very rarely, as high as twenty; but in my 
computation as to the probable number of begging- 
letters written daily in London, I include the class of 
impostors who chiefly, if not exclusively, confine their 
labours to epistolary applications to clergymen, dis- 
senting ministers, and other persons of known bene- 
volence, in the middle ranks of life. Instances consist 
with my own personal knowledge of an individual of 
this last class of impostors, writing no fewer than 
twenty of these letters in a day. Not long since, six- 
teen letters of this description, all sealed and ready for 
delivery, were found in a basket at the house of one 
of these persons, in Blackfriars Road ; and it was as- 
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certained that all the sixteen had been intended to be 


-- — forwarded to their respective destinations within a few 
vil Y: Bi hours after the discovery. If, then, some of these 
ies ie 1es are so indefatigable in their epistolary attempts 
nchol on the pockets of the charitable and humane, as to 
hen ref twenty letters in one day, surely, considering 
f th their number, and after making every allowance for 
fidelitn the comparatively contracted labours of the least in- 
her rf dustrious portion of the swindling community, there 
:posu z js nothing extravagant in the supposition that 1000 
but - such letters are daily indited and forwarded to their 
ition of fm several destinations in London, 


It will appear on the first blush of the thing incre- 
dible, but the fact has in various cases been established 
beyond all question, that some of the more successful 
begging-letter writers keep their clerks, and sport 
their horses and gigs. This was the case with blind 
Williams, so well known in town some years ago. It 
was ascertained at the time, that his annual income, 
from his begging epistles, averaged from L.600 to 
1.800. He regularly employed two clerks, at a sa- 
lary, if I remember rightly, of L.80 a-year, in the one 
case, and L.50 in the other. He also kept his horse 
and gig, and might often be seen “ showing off” in 
the most fashionable parts of the town. 


e num. A common practice in the begging-letter business 
Y prace is, for a number of impostors to enter into a sort of 
nent of partnership together, it being found that the trade can 


generally be carried on most successfully that way. 
In such cases, however, they do not all “‘ share-and- 


eat Va. share alike.” The company, if I may so speak, is 
he beg. formed on the banditti principle ; in other words, they 
eans of have always a head who acts in the capacity of a ge- 
distress neral, and all their movements or “ operations,” as 


they themselves phrase it, must be in strict conformit 
vith his instructions. The late notorious Peter Hill, 
whose case was brought so prominently before the 


an of a public ten or twelve years since, was the head of one 
h it was of these companies or gone. It was ascertained, be- 
eceived yond all question, at the period to which I refer, that 
8, all of the average amount of which the charitable public 
umped- were daily plundered by the impositions of Peter and 
ord, be- his gang, was upwards of L.20. His own share, after 


paying all the subordinates, or his “ men,” as he used 
to call them, and after deducting for expenses, in the 


osed on shape of paper, postage, and other incidentals, was 
. And not much under L.600 a-year. 

Why, Of all the begging-letter impostors of whom I have 
1S were heard, Peter was unequalled in the facility and success 
for the with which he could change his personal appearance. 
sir pre. In the course of one day he could assume and sustain, 
ut who with admirable effect, seven or eight different charac- 
vith the ters ; so that those who saw him, and were conversing 
that the with him, at ten o’clock in the morning, might have 
”e over- been in his company at twelve, and never had the 
ances, I slightest suspicion of the fact. He had a pair of huge 
I sup. artificial whiskers, which he put on and off just as he 

ing. pleased ; and he had also a pair of moveable musta- 
d fifty. chios, which a Spanish Don would have looked on 
asked, with envious eye. Of wigs, too, he had an abundant 
rhich is supply, embracing every variety of colour; while his 
f I can- wardrobe was so extensive, that you would have 
ainty, I thought he had purchased the entire contents of some 
0 speak Jew clothesman’s shop in Holywell-street. By these 
. The means, coupled with great natural cleverness, he was 
in the able to assume so many different characters, and to ap- 
ras very pear so very unlike himself, if there be not an Irishism 
le sum; in the expression, that, though the Mendicity Society 
asion to had at one time no fewer than three hundred cases of 
part of begging-letter impostures against him, and though its 
y of the officers had repeatedly seen him in the police-offices, 
impos- they passed him day after day in the public streets, 
r 1.100 without recognising him, I may mention one fact, 
his sum out of hundreds, illustrative of the singular adroitness 
e latter with which he managed to disguise himself, and to 
1m were assume different characters; namely, that he applied 
we are personally one morning to the Earl of Harrowby, as 
» no less an unbeneficed clergyman of the Church of England, 
ublic of in great distress, when he received a sovereign, and 
windled in the evening in the character of an unfortunate por- 
trait-painter, when he again received a sovereign from 
wobeble the hands of the noble earl, after having had a per- 
we sonal interview with his lordship on both occasions, 
salen The notorious Underwood, who was brought so pro- 
ie ont minently before the public three or four years ago, 
bo anne under innumerable aliases, was also the head or ge- 
he I neral of a gang of this description, He is the impos- 
hing fa tor to whom I have before alluded as having netted 
oF my about L.1000 per annum as his own share of the 
nat en. | plunder. He also kept his gig, and had a private 
“yer clerk at a handsome salary, Underwood made one of 
> eneent the most successful single hits to be found, perhaps, 
ald is of in the annals of the letter-begging profession, Not 
en many years since, he swindled the late Earl of Ply- 
earth mouth out of L.50 by one letter. I know several in- 
ions, it stances in which L.20, L.25, and even 1.30, have 
easly been got at once ; but this is the only case which has 
ie my come to my knowledge of L.50 being given at a time, 
seaike When I come to describe some of the ingenious expe- 
, 3 dients resorted to by these impostors in the prosecu- 
ne thelr tion of their avocation, I shall refer to the way in 
- ae Which the above benevolent nobleman was swindled 
= hens out of his L.50, and shall, at the same time, make some 
consist observations on Underwood’s qualifications for his pro- 
_— The more experienced class of begging-letter writers 
ce, size conduct their operations on the most approved busi- 
ady for ness principles. In addition to their constantly re- 
ye poe taining clerks in their employ, whenever the success 
their schemes will justify that 


expense, 


they keep 


their books in the most perfect order. There is not a 
merchant in the city who is more regular or correct 
in this way. They make a memorandum of each 
day’s proceedings, which answers to the day-book of 
the merchant; while they have also a book corres* 
ponding with the ledger of the mercantile man. 

One of the expedients of begging-letter writers is, 
to have avery large quantity of warrants of distraint, 
for house-rent or taxes, always on hand, regularly 
printed, and filled up in the usual form, These they 
enclose in letters to persons of known charitable dis- 
position, detailing most affecting cases of domestic 
misery, and supplicating assistance. At the same 
time they enclose a certificate as to character,<and a 
testimony to the facts stated, either from the pretended 
churchwardens of the parish whence the letter is writ- 
ten, or from some surgeon or other professional man 
residing in the neighbourhood. This mode of impos- 
ture, when skilfully executed, is usually a most pro- 
fitable one. Another, somewhat similar, is that of 
having pawnbrokers’ duplicates printed in the usual 
form, and the blanks duly filled up with dates, names, 
and so forth, in writing. These are sent, at any 
time, to charitable persons, the impostors pretending 
that the articles of furniture, clothing, &c. tioned 
in the duplicates, have been deposited with the pawn- 
brokers under the most distressing circumstances, and 
from dire necessity, and imploring something to enable 
them to redeem the articles, and thus save their fami- 
lies from dying of cold or destitution, But though 
such fictitious pawnbrokers’ duplicates are forwarded 
at any time to persons of a charitable disposition, with 
the view of swindling them out of their money, and are 
successful to a very great extent, they are found parti- 
cularly serviceable when a pawnbroker’s shop has been 
destroyed by fire, In such cases, availing themselves 
of the information given by the newspapers regarding 
the calamity, they forge the name of the party, and 
send the fictitious duplicates as those of valuable 
property they had pledged, and which, being all 
destroyed, leaves them in utter destitution, The ac- 
companing letter fervently supplicates, as a matter of 
course, some assistance, to enable the parties, namely, 
the impostors, to rescue their families from absolute 
starvation. This expedient is, in most cases, a pecu- 
liarly successful one. It is, in many instances, most 
abundantly productive to the impostors, Underwood 
used to regard the destruction of a pawnbroker’s shop 
by fire as a great windfall. His duplicates, on such 
an occurrence, were diffused through all parts of town 
in a day or two after the accident, and rich was the 
harvest he reaped from his tact and ingenuity. 


THE CRANBERRY MEADOW, 

A SIMPLE STORY. 
Ir was a clear morning in April. The ground, bushes, 
and fences, sparkled with their frosty covering. The 
bare hills and leafless trees looked as if they could 
not long remain bare and leafless, beneath a sky so 
bright. A robin here and there ventured a short, 
sweet note, and earth and sky seemed to rejoice in the 
scene. The path that led to the village school was 
trod by happy children, whose glowing cheeks and 
merry voices testified that they partook of the general 
gladness. 

In the same path, at a distance from a group of 
neatly dressed and smiling children, was a lictle girl, 
whose pale, soiled face, tattered dress, and bare feet, 
bespoke her the child of poverty and vice. She looked 
upon the laughing band before her witha wistful counte- 
nance, and hiding behind her shawl the small tin pail 
she carried, lingered by the fence till the children were 
out of sight, and then, turning into another road, pro- 
ceeded to perform her usual errand at the yellow shop. 
The bright calm morning had no charm for her. Her 
little heart felt none of the lightness and gaiety the 
hearts of children feel when nature is beautiful around 
them, She could not laugh as they laughed ; and as 
the sound of their merry voices seemed still to linger 
on her ear, she wondered that she could not be as 
happy as they. And then she thought of the dreari- 
ness and poverty of her home, of the cruelty of her 
father, of the neglect and unkindness of her mother, the 
misery of the long cold winter through which she had 
just passed, of the hunger her little brothers and her- 
self often felt ; she thought of the neat appearance of 
the children she had just seen, and then looked upon 
her own dress, torn and dirty as it was, till the tears 
filled her eyes, and her heart me sadder than ever. 
Mary, who possessed a degree of intelligence above 
what her years would seem to warrant, knew what 
made those children so different from herself; she 
well knew that they would spend that day in school, 
learning something useful, while she would spend it 
in idleness at home, or in trying to quiet the hungry 
baby and please the other children while her mother 
was picking cranberries in the meadow. Mary knew 
she was, that very morning, to carry home something 
that would make her mother cross and wholly un- 
mindful of her destitute children, 

When she had reached the spirit shop, its keeper 
was not there; but his son, a bright intelligent boy 
of thirteen, stood behind the counter, playing wi 
his little sister, Mary asked for the rum with a falter- 
ing voice, and as she offered the jug, our young trades- 
man, looking upon her with mingled contempt and 
pity, said, “* What does your mother drink rum for ?” 
Mary felt ashamed, and looked so sad that the boy was 
sorry for what he had said, He gave her the liquor, and 


tied up the scanty allowance of meal; and Mary, witha 
heavy heart, but hasty step, proceeded upon her way. 
When she reached her dwellin d who needs a de- 
scription of a drunkard’s dwelling ?—her mother met 
her at the door, and hastily snatching the jug from her 
hand, drank off its burning contents. She then took the 
meal to prepare breakfast, and Mary was sent to gather 
some sticks to kindle the fire. The dough was then 
placed before the smoky, scanty fire, and the impatient 
children hovered around to watch its progress. I. 
however, before it was sufficiently baked, they sna 

it piece by piece away, till nothing but the empty tin 
remained, 

The little boys, with their hunger scarcely satisfied, 
then left the house to loiter as usual in the streets, 
while Mary, as she saw her mother becoming ever 
moment more incapable of attending to the wants of 
her infant, took the poor little creature into her arms, 
and in trying to soothe its sufferings, half forgot her 
own, She had just succeeded in lulling the baby when 
her father entered. He had been in the meadow picke 
ing the cranberries, which had been preserved during 
the winter under the snow, and which could now be 
sold for a few cents a quart. Though once a strong 
and active man, so degraded had he become, that few 
persons were willing to employ him; and he resorted 
to picking cranberries as the only means left him of 
obtaining what his appetite so imperiously demanded, 

On entering the room, and seeing the state his wife 
was in, he uttered a loud curse, and at the same time 
bade Mary leave the crying child, that his entrance 
had awakened, put on her bonnet, and hasten to the 
village to sell the cranberries, and on her return call 
at the yellow = 

Mary left the child, put on her bonnet, and with a 
trembling heart commenced her walk. On her way she 
met her brothers, and stopped to tell them, that as their 
father was then at home, they had better keep away from 
the house till her return. She then called from door to 
door; but at every place her timid inquiry, “ Do you 
want any cranberries here ?” met the same chilling an- 
swer—* No.” 

At length wearied out, and fearful that she could not 
dispose of them at all, she sat down by the road-side and 
bitterly. But the sun had long passed its meridian, 
and was gradually lowering in the western sky. She 
must go home ; and what would her father say if she re- 
turned with the cranberries unsold? This she could not 
do ; and she determined to try to exchange them at the 
shop, for the spirit her father wanted. 

After waiting some time at the counter till the wants 
of this and that wretched victim were supplied, she told 
her errand, and after much hesitation on the part of the 
shopkeeper, and much entreaty on her own, the cranber- 
ries were exchanged for rum. Mary then rapidly retraced 
her steps homeward, and with a beating heart entered 
the cottage. Her father was not present, but her mother 
was there, and, on inquiring where she had been, insisted 
on Mary’s giving her the spirit. Mary refused as long as 
she dared, for she knew how terrible would be the anger 
of her father, should he find the quantity diminished on 
his return. But the mother, regardless of every thing 
except the gratification of her own appetite, seized the 
vessel from her child, and drank a large portion of its 
contents. 

It was scarcely swallowed before her husband entered ; 
and, enraged at seeing the spirit so much lessened, he 
reproached first Mary, and then his wife, in the most 
bitter terms. The provoking replies of the latter excited 
his rage almost beyond control; and Mary, fearing for the 
safety of herself and brothers, crept with them into am 
empty closet, where, with their arms around each other, 
they remained almost breathless with alarm, trembli 
at their father’s loud threats, and the fearful screams 
their mother. 

At length the discord was hushed, and all was silent, 
except the low groans of the suffering wife, and the cries 
of the helpless babe. The children then crept from their 
hiding-place, to seek for some food before they laid them- 
selves down upon their wretched bed, to forget their fears 
for a while in sleep. But in vain did they look for a 
crust of bread or a cold potato. Mary could find nothing 
but the remainder of the meal she had —— in the 
morning, but it was too late to attempt ing another 
eake. The fire was all out upon the hearth, and it was 
too dark tv goin search of wood. So the hungry children, 
with their wants unsupplied, were obliged to lay them- 
selves down to sleep. 

In the village in which Mary's parents lived, the 
wretched condition of the family y had often attracted 
attention; but the ease of the parents seemed so hope- 
less, little exertion was made to persuade them to 
abandon their ruinous habits, till Mr Hall, an energetic 
agent of the cause of abstinence from intoxicating fluids, 
visited the place. The husband and wife were then in- 
duced to attend the temperance meeting, and listen to 
his address. Whispers and significant looks passed be- 
tween the acquaintances, when Thomas and his wife en- 
tered the church; and scarcely one among the number 
thought they could be at all benefited by what they might 
hear. But they did not see Thomas's heart, or know 
what a wretched being he felt himself to be. Thro’ 
necessity neither he nor his wife had tasted spirit 
several days, as their means of obtaining it had failed. 
The cranberries were all gathered from the meadow, and 
persons of their character could not obtain employment, 
Thus situated, Thomas knew he must take a different 
course, or himself and family would be sent to the work- 
house. It was on account of these circumstances that 
he this evening consented with his wife to attend the 


meeting. 

When the speaker commenced, Thomas, feeling himself 
uneasy, wished himself away. But by degrees he became 
more and more interested, until his eye fixed upon the 
speaker, and the tear that rolled down his bloated face 
proved the depth of his feeling. He heard his own case 
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pon 
his mind, and he inwardly exc’ ed, “I can do it, I will 
do it, if I die in the attempt ;” and at the close of the 
i boldly up to a group of tem 
who were surrounding the speaker, he request 
name and the name of his wife might be added to the 
perance list. A murmur of approbation followed his 
request, and hand after hand was presented for a shake 
i Nancy pulled her husband's coat as 
she heard her name mentioned, and said faintly, “ Not 
ine, Thomas.” But the words were unheard 
ied, and he bent steadily over the shoulder of 
secretary till he actually saw the names of Thomas 
and Nancy Milman among the names of those who pledged 
themselves to abstain from all use of ardent spirits. 

As he turned to leave the church, William Stevens, a 
sober, industrious man, a friend of Thomas in his better 
days, but who had long abandoned the society of a drunk- 

took him by the hand, and, after expressing his sa- 
tisfaction at the course he had pursued, invit 
call at his house on his way home. 
tion, Thomas and Nancy consented , the latter being ex- 
ceedingly pleased at being again invited to call on Hannah 
Stevens. 


As William opened the door, Hannah rose from her 
seat by the cradle, and glanced first at her husband, 
and then at his companions, with a look of astonish- 
ment and inquiry, which yielded, however, to one kind 
welcome and glad surprise, when her husband said, * 1 
have brought you some friends, Hannah.” “ Yes,” said 

; “and may we henceforth merit the title.” 
Nancy hung down her head as if ashamed of the thoughts 
that were passing through her mind. Hannah, noticing 
she did not sympathise much 
husband's feelings. I must encow 
woman, thought she, or her husband will undone. 
|b ne does not encourage him by her example, all will 


After some hesita- 


then seated themselves round the cheer- 
ile Thomas and William were engaged in 
conversation, Hannah threw aside the quilt to let Nancy 
It was just the age of her own, but, oh ! 
The rosy, healthy little creature before 
her, in its clean night-gown, sleeping so soundly, recalled 
e, sickly, neglected child at home, 
so seldom changed; and the 
er eyes at the sad recollection. Han- 
uced upon her feelings, and wish- 
ing to increase it still more, asked her to walk into her 
bedroom to see her other children. Hannah was a kind, 
careful mother, and, knowing the strength of a mother’s 
love, she wished to make use of this strong principle to 
recall the wretched wanderer before her to a sense of her 
Nor was she disappointed in the result of her ex- 
Nancy was evidently affected at a view of the 
neat, comfortable appearance of her neighbour's house, 
and Hannah scized this opportunity to point out to her 
her dreadful neglect of duty. 
faithful reproof, calculated to awaken in her bosom every 
feeling of a mother that yet remained. Nancy did not 
leave the room until she had 
example to encourage her hus' 
practice of sobriety. Thomas and his wife then 
took leave of their kind neighbours. 
We will leave this happy fireside, and just accompany 
Thomas and Nancy to their desolate abod 
hed the house, the faint cries of the neglected 
ts’ ears. Poor Mary was endea- 
vouring, as usual, to quiet the little sufferer. There was 
no fire upon the hearth, no light upon the table, but the 
moonbeams through the changing clouds were sufficient 
to reveal the gloom and wretchedness of the drunkard’s 
Thomas and Nancy could not but perceive the 
contrast between the home they had just left and their 
own. It was a contrast most sad and humiliating. 
Early the next morning, the first 
coming down the lane was little William Stevens. He 
had in his hand a basket of potatoes, which his father 
had sent Thomas Milman, with a request that he would 
call at his workshop after he had eaten his breakfast. 


to her mind her own 
in its ragged, dirt 
tears started into 

nah saw the effect 


It was a kind, but a plain, 


mised by her own 
d to return to the 


xpected present gave 
family , and Mary, with her little brot 
forget how acceptable were their boiled potatoes 
morning, though eaten without butter or salt. Thomas 
called, as he was requested, at William Stevens’ work- 
shop, and found there a job which would employ him 
It was joyfully and speedi 
taken; and, after an industrious day's work, he received 
at the close a part of his wages to lay out in food for his 
Thomas had little to struggle with this day, and 
on the whole it passed by easily and pleasantly. Not so 
with poor Nancy. Having less to employ her mind than 
her husband, she was sorely tempted, more than once, to 
send Mary to the yellow shop to exchange what remained 
of her kind forrum. But the thought of 


for a day or two. 


At last the day wore by, and it was time for Thomas 
to return. As soon as the children saw him enter the 
lane, they ran, as was their custom, to their hiding-place, 
for, knowing nothing of what had recently t i 

expected to find him intoxicated as usual. 

© Can that be father 7” whi 
as they heard a steady step and calm voice. The young- 
est boy peeped out his head to see. 


“ you needn't be j 


they to each other, 


Thomas, 

Lam not drunk.” “Oh, he is*nt 
drank ; he im 't drunk !” said Jemmy, clapping his hands 
great joy, “ be isn't drunk, come out ; father won't 
Half faithless, half believing, the other chil- 
dren left their hiding place, and came around their father. 
* Mother hasn't sent you for any rum to-day, has she, 
Mary” “No, father, | hope I never shall go to that 
again.” “ You never shall, to buy rum, be 

you believe me?” Mary lc 

A year by since t when our 
commenced. morning in April as it then 


was. The children of the village are pursuing their way 
to school sit with sol as they then were. But where is 
the little girl with soiled face, tattered dress, and bare 
the iest girls among t! , laughing group, 
you wi final er Her dirty tattered garments are ex- 
Le for neat and comely ones ; her bare feet are co- 
v with tidy shoes and stockings, and in her hand she 
carries not a tin pail, but a basket containing her school- 
books and work. The scenes through which this day will 
carry her will be very different from those through which 
Sees ree A great and blessed change has 
indeed come over this once wretched family. They have 
left the miserable habitation which was once theirs, and 
are now living upon a small but excellent farm, the owner 
of which is not afraid to rent it to so sober and indus- 
trious people as Thomas and his wife have now become. 
Within the year, Thomas has been able to purchase com- 
fortable clothing for his family, decent furniture for his 
house, and has besides partly paid for two yokes of oxen 
and four cows. 
Look at Thomas at work in his fields, and i 
his little farm—thriving at home, and respected 
—and say, what would tempt him to come again un- 
der the influence of his former ruinous habits? Look 
at Nancy, too, superintending her dairy, and supplying 
the wants of her now happy family; does she wish for 
the return of those days, when she was the intemperate 
mother of by neglected children? But live there 
not hundreds of mothers who are at this time what she 
formerly was ? and can they not, will they not, be induced 
to become what she now is ? 
“ Finish your work as early as you can this afternoon, 
Thomas,” said Nancy to her husband, as he rose from the 
dinner table; * Hannah and William Stevens have pro- 
mised to take tea with us.” “ Yes, that I will,” he re- 
far ; “ for had it not been for the encouragement they 
indly gave us, we might have been as miserable as we 
once were, spending this day either wretchedly intoxi- 
cated, or, in order to make ourselves so, at our old task 
in the Cranberry Meadow.” * P 


* The above lately appeared in the Irish Temperance and Li- 
terary Gazette, into which it had been quoted from a publication 
called The American. 


PERPETUAL ADORATION. 

The turf shall be my fragrant shrine ; 

My temple, Lord, that arch of thine ; 

My censer’s breath the mountain airs, 

And silent thoughts my only prayers. 

My choir shall be the moonlight waves, 

When murmuring homeward to their caves 

Or, when the stillness of the sea, 

Even more than music, breathes of thee. 

T'll seek, by day, some glade unknown, 

All light and silence, like thy throne ; 

And the pale stars shall be, at night, 

The only eyes that watch my rite. 

Thy heaven, on which 'tis bliss to look, 

Shall be my pure and shining book, 

Where I shall read, in words of flame, 

The glories of thy wondrous name. 

Til read thy anger in the rack, 

That clouds awhile the day-beam’s track ; 

Thy mercy, in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness, breaking through. 

There's nothing bright, above, below, 

From flowers that bloom, to stars that glow, 

But in its light my soul can see 

Some feature of thy Deity! 

Thero’s nothing dark, below, above, 

But in its gloom I trace thy love ; 

And meekly wait that moment, when 

Thy touch shall turn all bright again. 
—Moore. 


MERCANTILE INDIGESTION. 

The following is a dialogue which took place at an in- 
terview between the late Dr Gregory and a patient who 
applied for his advice :— 

Patient. Good morning, Dr Gregory ; I’m just come in 
to Edinburgh about some law business, and I thought 
when I was here at ony rate, I might just as weel take 
your advice, sir, anent my trouble. 

Doctor. And pray, what may your trouble be, my good 
sir ?— Pa. "Deed, doctor, I’m novery sure ; but I’m thinking 
it’s a kind of weakness, that maks me — at times, 
and a kind of pinkling about my stomach—I'm just no 


ht. 
~ + You're from the west country, I should suppose, 
sir >—Pa. Yes, sir, from Glasgow. 

Dr. Ay. Pray, sir, are you a gourmand—a glutton ? 
—Pa. Oh, no, sir; I’m one of the plainest men living in 
all the west country. 

Dr. Then perhaps you're a drunkard.— Pa, No, Dr Gre- 
gory ; I'm thankful no one can accuse me of that; I'm 
of the dissenting persuasion, doctor, and an elder ; so ye 
may suppose I’m nae drunkard. 

Dr. Aside—{ I'll suppose no such thing till you tell me 
your mode of life). I’m so puzzled with your symptoms, 
sir, that I should wish to hear in detail what you do eat 
and drink. When do you breakfast, and what do you 
take to it ?—Pa. I breakfast at nine o'clock. I tak a cup 


they're good, and two or three rolls and butter. 
Dr. Do you eat no honey, or jelly, or jam, to break- 


Dr. Come, this is a how | moderate breakfast. 
kind of dinner do you 


some cheese ?—Pa, O yes! though 
about them. 


—Pa. Yes, one or the other, but 


of coffee and one or two cups of tea; a couple of eggs, 
and a bit of ham or kipper’d salmon, or may be both, if 


fast ?—Pa. O yes, sir, but I don’t count that as any thing. 
What 
e?—Pa, O, sir, I eat a very 

in dinner indeed—some soup, and some fish, and a 
ittle plain roast or boiled; for I dinna care for made 
dishes ; I think some way they never satisfy the appetite. 

Dr. You take a little pudding then, and afterwards 
1 don't care much 


Dr. You west-country people take a 
after dinner.— Pa. do: 
for digestion. 
Dr. Do you take any wine during dinner ?—Pa, Yes, 
a glass or two of sherry ; but I'ta indifferent as to wine 
during dinner ; I drink a good deal of beer. 
Dr. What quantity of do you drink ?—Pa, Oh, 
v 7 ; not above half a dozen glasses or so. 
. Inthe west country it is impossible, I hear, to 
without punch ?—Pa. Yes, sir; indeed, ‘tis 
drink chiefly ; but for myself, unless I happen to have g 
friend with me, I never tak mair than a couple of tum. 
blers or so, and that’s moderate. 

You then, after this 


Dr. Oh, exceedingly moderate ! 


slight - take some tea and bread and butter ?—Pa, Cc 
Lae fore I go to the counting-house to read the even. 
ing letters. 
Dr. And on your return you take supper, I suppose? 
—Pa. No, sir, t canna be said to tak supper’ just some. 
thing before going to bed: a rizzer’d haddock, or a bitot [_ 
toasted cheese, or half a hundred of oysters, or the like Nu 
o” that ; and, may be, two-thirds of a bottle of ale bus 
I tak no regular supper. — 
Dr. But you take a little more punch after that ?—Pa, 
No, sir, punch does not agree with me at bed-time. | 
tak a tumbler of warm whisky toddy at night; it’s lighter [jy St==? 
De Bo must, no douks 
r. So it must, no doubt. This, you say, is your 
day life ; but upon great occasions you perhaps exceed mes 
little ?>—Pa. No, sir, except when a friend or two dine blessin 
with me, or I dine out, which, as I am a sober family man, J might 
does not often happen. as long 

Dr. Not above twice a-week ?—Pa. No; not oftener, fashi 

Dr. Of course you sleep well, and have a appetite? . “ 
—Pa. Yes, sir, I'm thankful I have—indeed, ony wee fj i ‘8 
harl o’ health that I hae is about meal time. burt n 

Dr. (assuming a severe look, knitting his brows, and in life 
lowering his eye-brows.) Now, sir, you are a very pretty 
fellow, indeed ; you come here and tell me that you are Johns 
a moderate man, and I might have believed you, did I Faller 
not know the nature of the people in your part of the thing 
country; but upon examination I find by your own show- Seei 
ing, that you are a voracious glutton; you breakfast in [ . 
the morning, in a style that would serve a moderate man jm the 
for dinner ; and from five o'clock in the afternoon you missi 
undergo one almost uninterrupted loading of your sto- jeatu 
mach, till you go to bed. This is your moderation! You 
told me, too, another falsehood—you said you were a We 
sober man, yet by your own showing you are a beer swiller, J that t 
a dram-drinker, a wine-bibber, and a guzzler of Glasgow [qu. 1 
punch ; a liquor, the name of which is associated, in my the } 
mind, only with the ideas of low company and beastly * 
intoxication. You tell me you eat indigestible suppers,  58Y 
and swill toddy to force sleep—TI see that you chew to- J for th 
bacco. Now, sir, what human stomach could stand this? J was e 
Go home, sir, and leave off your present course of riotous as 
living—take some dry toast and tea to your breakfast— third 
some plain meat and soup for dinner, without adding to tent, 
it any thing to spur on your flagging appetite ; you may away: 
take a cup of tea in the evening, but never let me hear of 
haddocks, and toasted cheese, and oysters, with their oa 
accompaniments of ale and toddy at night; give The | 
chewing that vile, narcotic, nauseous, abomination, alight 
there are some hopes that your stomach may recover its with 
tone, and you be in good health like your neighbours.—Pa, ! 
I'm sure, doctor, I’m very much obliged to you (taking J 4-c 
a of 3] shall endeavour to —— and | 

r. Sir, you are not obliged to me; put up your m 

sir. Do you think I'll take a fee from you fos telling yea fy SP” 
what you knew as well as myself? Though you're no ja @™ 
physician, sir, you are not altogether a fool. You have Jj soun¢ 
your Bible, and must know that drunkenness and bello 

gluttony are both sinful and dangerous; and whatever you thi 
may think, you have this day confessed to me that you "8 
are a notorious glutton and drunkard Go home, sir, and J 4 it 
reform, or, take my word for it, your life is not worth half JJ be al 
a year’s purchase. ama 
In 

LONGEVITY. 

John Gordon, who died near Turiff, Banffshire, some Jj * ™ 
time ago, had attained the remarkable age of a hundred bed- 
and thirty-two years. All the travellers who chanced to pose 
eall at the neighbouring inn of Turiff, were uniformly ean 
directed by the landlady, Mrs Wallace, to the cottage of 
the patriarch, where they would see (she used to say) and 
the oldest man in Banffshire, “ay, or in the wall park 
Among the visitors one day about the close of harvest, you 
was a young Englishman, who, coming up to the door of . 
the cottage, accosted a venerable-looking man employed and 
in knitting hose, with, “So, my old friend, can you see to run 
knit at your advanced period of life ? one hundred and fero: 
thirty-two is truly a rare age. “ Deil’s i? the man: it 
will be my grandfather ye’re secking—I’m only seventy- perf 
three—ye'll find him round the corner o” the house.” Oa of te 
turning round the corner, the stranger encountered a de sens 
bilitated old man, whose whitened locks bore testimony fron 
to his having long passed the meridian of life, and whom “ 
the stranger at once concluded to be John Gordon him- J 8™™ 
self. “ You seem wonderfully fresh, my good sir, for so J seve 
old a man ; I doubt not but you have experienced many a st 
vicissitudes in the course of your very long life.” “ What's 
your wull, sir?” inquired the person addressed, whose rath 
sense of hearing was somewhat impaired. The observa- aga’ 
tion was repeated. “Oh, ye'll be wanting my futher, 1 brir 
reckon—he’si’ the yard there.” The stranger now entered hea 
the garden, where he at last found the venerable old man 
busily employed in digging potatoes, and humming the you 
ballad of the battle of Harlaw. “Ihave had some difficulty J neo 
in finding you, friend, as I successively encountered your wit 
= and son, both of whom I mistook for you: im- 

eed they seem as old as yourself. Your labour is rather J °™! 
hard for one at your advanced age.”. * It is (replied John), lac 
but I'm thankfu’ that I'm able for't, as the daddies, pulr thi: 
things, are no verra stout now.”—The united ages of the a 
worthy trio amounted to upwards of three hundred years! tI 
Epinavron: Printed and published by W. and R. CHamaans, be. 


Dr. You take a glass of ale or porter with your cheese? 
seldom both, 


19, Waterloo Place.—Agents, W. 8. Onn, London; G. Yound 
Dublin; J. Macixov, Glasgow ; and sold by all booksellers. 
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